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Characters 
RutH WEBSTER 
Sur WEBSTER 
BoBBIE WEBSTER 
Tom WessteER, Father 
CLARA WEBsTER, Mother 
Jep WILLOUGHBY 
Bruu Foster 
Miss EMERSON 
JANEY THOMSON 
UncLe Harry 

Time: Thanksgiving Day. Before dinner. 

SeTTinG: The living room of the Webster 
family. 

At Rise: Sus, fen years old, is sitting 
at small table writing on place cards. 
They are cardboard turkeys and some 
of them stand in a row in front of her. 
Bossip, eight, is sitting stiffly in chair 
downstage left. He is all dressed up 
and looking uncomfortable. Ruta, 
between fourteen and fifteen, is sitting 
on the sofa reading a newspaper. 

BoBBIE (After a pause. He sighs): Boy, 

am I hungry. 











Surprise Guests 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Ruta (Looking up and laughing): 
Bobbie, you’re always hungry. 

Bossie: But it’s worse on Thanks- 
giving Day. You smell the turkey 
and everything. 

Sur: Well, we certainly can’t eat until 
our guests arrive. 

Bosste: I wish they’d hurry. 

Ruta: Oh, isn’t it exciting — wonder- 
ing who they’re all going to be! 
(The doorbell rings.) My, there’s 
someone now. I’ll go to the door. 
(She rushes off right.) 

Bossie: I'll bet it’s the one I invited, 
Sue. Just wait until you see — 

Suz: Now, Bobbie, we promised not to 
tell each other. (RutTH re-enters.) 

Ruta: Oh, it was only Dad. He 
couldn’t get the door open. (FATHER, 
Tom Wesster, enters carrying a 
small table.) 

FatuHer: Sorry to disappoint you, 
children, but your mother wanted 
this old table from the garage. She’s 

going to use it as a serving table. 





(He crosses and sets table down near 
entrance to dining room.) Shouldn’t 
some of you be helping her? 

Sue: I’m making the place cards. 

BosstE: She told me to just sit and not 
get dirty. 

Fatuer (Laughing): I see, and what 
about you, Ruth? 

Ruts (Sitting on sofa and picking up 
paper again): I did set the table. 

FatuHer: Hadn’t you better see if 
there’s anything else? 

Ruta: Ina minute. I just want to fin- 
ish this article. 

FaTuHER (Dryly as he crosses and sits in 
chair downstage right): The society 
page, no doubt. 

Sve: No, it’s football—that’s all 
she’s interested in lately. 

BossiE: Me, too. I’m going to be a 
football star when I grow up. 

FaTuHeER: Yes, son, I knew of your in- 
terest in football, but Ruth rather 
surprises me. 

Sve (Singsongy): I know why — I 
know why — there’s a certain boy in 
school plays football — 

Rutu: Oh, you hush up. 

Moruer (Off left, calling): Bobbie! 

Bossier (Rising): Yes, Mom. (MorHER, 
CLaRA WEBSTER, enters wearing 
apron over her dress.) 

MorueErR: Bobbie, our first guest ar- 
rived by the back door and you'll 
have to get rid of him. 

BoBBIE: But Mom, who — 

Moru_Er (Laughing): It’s one of your 
kittens. He must have smelled the 
turkey and he keeps getting under 
my feet. 

Bossie: O.K. I'll put him in the 

basement. (He starts left but stops as 

SuE speaks.) 








Sue: Look at the place cards, Mom. 

MorTHER (Going right and looking at 
them): Turkey gobblers. You’ve 
done them beautifully, Sue. 

Sur (Indicating place cards): Here are 
the family ones. I’ve written our 
names on them. 

BosBiE (Running to look): Where’s 
mine? 

Sue (Pointing to one): Here. (Indicat- 
ing others) And these are for the 
guests. As soon as I know their 
names I can write them in too. Of 
course I know whom I invited. I’ve 
written her name in — I mean — 

Bossie: Oh, Sue gave it away. She’s 
invited a girl. Can I tell mine? 

Ruta: No, Bobbie, of course you can’t. 
We all agreed to keep it a secret until 
each guest got here. It’s more ex- 
citing that way. 

Sue: I’ll say. Oh, I think it’s going to 
be the most wonderful Thanksgiving 
we’ve ever had. 

FaTHER: Well, it’s certainly going to 
be different. 

Moruer: That’s the whole idea. In- 
stead of having the same people 
we’ve always had, each guest as they 
arrive will be a surprise. 

Bossie: And it was my idea. 

Sue: It was not. 

Moru_Er: Now, children, the idea, just 
grew. Bobbie did tell me there 
was someone special he wanted to 
invite on his very own — 

Sue: But we all had someone. 

FaTuHER: Well, anyway, it’s a splendid 
idea, and I’ll bet we’ll all find we’ve 
invited someone who will appreciate 
a real home Thanksgiving. And 
isn’t that what Thanksgiving means? 
Being thankful for what you have 
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and — well—kind of wanting to 
share it with the other fellow? 

Ruts (Applauding): Dad, you ought 
to make speeches. (The doorbell 
rings.) 

Mortuer: Oh dear, here’s someone 
now. 

Bossie (Starting right): I’ll go. 

Ruta: Bobbie, wait. (BoBBIE goes off 
right.) 

FatuHer: Let him go. 

MoruerR: My, here I am with my 
apron on. 

Fatuer: And why not? You always 
wear your apron on Thanksgiving. 
MorTuHER: But it’s a little different this 

year. 

BosBiE (As he re-enters): Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s at the door, Mom. 

FaTHER: Well, why didn’t you bring 
him in, son? 

Moruer: Oh, I’m so relieved. Some- 
one did invite Mr. Willoughby. I 
thought of it but then there was 
someone else — 

Sue: I didn’t invite him, Mom. 

Ruts: Neither did I. 

BossieE: I didn’t. 

Moruer: Well, then, you must have, 
Tom. 

FatueEr: No, I thought you would. 

BosBiE: But he didn’t come to dinner, 
Mom. He just wants to borrow 
something. 

Moruer: Oh, this is terrible. His wife 
is away and he’s all by himself and 
such a near neighbor — 

FaTHER: Well, we can’t help it, Clara. 
(Rising and going toward door and 
calling) Come on in, Jed. 

MorHER (Still worrying): The table is 
crowded as it is. 

FatHerR: Shhh. (JeEp WILLOUGHBY 





enters right. He is an elderly man, a 
likable old character who pretends to 
be crotchety.) 

JeD: Mornin’, folks. Didn’t mean to 
interrupt your festivities, but I’m 
doin’ a little repair work on the 
chicken coop and ran fresh out of 
nails. 

FatHEerR: Working on Thanksgiving 
Day, Jed? 

Jep: Yes, sure — just like any other 
day to me; never went in much for 
fancy festivities. (Sniffing) My, 
smells like you got turkey, all right. 

MortHErR: Yes—I - er — I heard 
Martha had to go away. 

JED: Yep, sister Sofie ain’t feelin’ so 
well and Martha went down to keep 
her company. 

Moruer: My, that is too bad that you 
have to be alone. 

Jep: Oh, I don’t pay it no mind. If 
Martha was here she’d just be a 
fussin’ and a fumin’ and makin’ me 
nervous fixin’ all kinds of things to 
eat just for the two of us. You 
know, I always figger there’s more to 
Thanksgiving than what you put in 
your stomach. (Sniffing again) My, 
my, that wouldn’t be sage dressing 
you’ve got in that bird, would it? 

Moruer: Why, yes, it is. 

BossiE: Mr. Willoughby, you mean 
you’re not going to have any 
Thanksgiving dinner at all? 

MorHerR (Jn undertone nervously): 
Bobbie .. . 

JED: Oh, I'll eat all right — a couple 
of fried eggs and some salt pork 
maybe. 

Bossi: All by yourself? 

Jep: Sure, why not? Ye can concen- 

trate on eatin’ without a lot of 

















talkin’. (He is walking about the room 

as he speaks.) If Martha was here 

she’d talk, talk, talk and well — 

(He chuckles.) guess I do a bit of 
talkin’ myself sometimes. (Looking 
off into dining room) Hmm, see 
you’re set for a crowd of folks — 
guess there’ll be plenty of talkin’ 
here all right. 

Fatuer: Yes, I guess there will. (He is 
embarrassed.) Say — er — about 
those nails, Jed, what size do you 
need? 

Jep: Oh, don’t matter much — say 
four penny maybe, but don’t trouble 
about ’em now if you’re busy. (He 
starts for door right.) 

FaTtHER: Oh, it’s no trouble, Jed. You 
know where they are on my bench in 
the garage. Why don’t you just 
help yourself? 

Jep: Well, that’s right nice of you and 
I’ll be gettin’ along. Good-bye, 
folks, and have a good time. (He 
exits right.) 

FaTHER (Looking off right): Good-bye, 
Jed. 

Sue: Think of Mr. Willoughby pre- 
ferring fried eggs to turkey. 

Moruer: Nonsense, he was only talk- 
ing, and in spite of all he said he’s 
just dying for us to invite him for 
Thanksgiving dinner. Oh, Tom, do 
you think we could somehow? 

FATHER: But you said the table was 
crowded as it is. 

Moruer: But I could cry, thinking of 
Mr. Willoughby all by himself. I 
don’t see how I can enjoy Thanks- 
giving. I’m going to look at the 
table again. 

Ruta: Mother, there’s no use. I could 

hardly fit everything on as it was — 





(The doorbell rings.) 

Suge: Now, this must be somebody’s 
guest, maybe mine. I’ll go. (She 
rises and runs off right.) 

Moruer: Oh dear. Tom, you’d better 
get this table into the dining room. 
FaTuer: Allright, Clara, where do you 
want it? (He picks up table and starts 

off left.) 

Moruer: Oh, near my end somewhere. 
(FATHER exits with table.) 

Sur (Off): Just hang your coat on the 
hook here and come on in. 

Brit (Off): Thanks, Sue. (SuE enters 
followed by Britt Foster, a nice- 
looking boy about sixteen.) 

Sue: Look who’s here. This must be 
your guest, Ruth. (BoBBIE runs to 
BILL.) 

Rutu: My guest? Bill Foster, what 
are you doing here? 

BrLu: Bubbie invited me. 

Bossie: Sure, he’s my guest. (Putting 
out his hand) Hi, Bill! 

Buu (Shaking hands): Hi ya, halfback. 
(Bossie beams.) Hello, Mrs. Web- 
ster. 

Moruer: Hello, Bill. I’m so glad to 
see you. 

Bru: It was certainly nice of you to let 
Bobbie invite me. He was watching 
football practice the other day and I 
happened to mention my folks had 
to be away for Thanksgiving and he 
said, well, come to our house. (RuTH 
stands back looking upset. Sue sits 
down again at table. FATHER enters 
left and sees Bix.) 

FaTHER: Well — well — hello. 

Biti: Hello, Mr. Webster. 

Bossie: Well, Pop, what do you think 
of my guest? Say, Bill, do you want 

to see my kittens? Mom says one 
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just got loose in the kitchen. (He 

takes hold of Bitu’s arm and starts 

pulling him left.) 

Bitu (Smiling): Sure — sure, I’d like 
to. If you’ll all excuse me — 

BossiEe: Come on. Besides, I’ve got a 
new football I want to show you. 
(Bossi drags Bru off left.) 

RutH: How dare Bobbie invite Bill 
Foster to this house! 

FaTHER: But why on earth not? 

Ruta: Because Bill will think I put 
Bobbie up to it, that’s why. That’s 
what he’s thinking right this minute. 

Moruer: Now, Ruth, you’re making a 
big fuss over nothing. 

Rota: Mother, you know I asked Bill 
Foster to go to our club party with 
me and he refused. 

Moruer: But dear, maybe he had a 
good reason — 

Rutu: He did not. He just didn’t 
want to go with me — and now he’ll 
think I’m trying to—I’m trying 
to — 

Sue: Sure, Ruth, I know what you 
mean. All the kids at school have 
been teasing Ruth about Bill, Mom. 
They know she likes him. 

Ruta: I do not like him. I never want 
to see him again. In fact, I—I’m 
going to my room and I’m not even 
coming down to dinner. 

FATHER (Trying to make a joke): Well, 
then we'll have room for Jed 
Willoughby. 

MorueEr: Don’t be ridiculous, Tom. 
Ruth will eat with the rest of us. 
(The doorbell rings.) There — this 
may be your guest now. Go to the 
door, Ruth. 

Ruts (Almost crying): All — all right, 

Mom, but everything’s spoiled now 
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— everything! (She goes off right.) 

Faruer: Well, Clara, our plan doesn’t 
seem to be working out too well. 

Sue (At table writing): I’m writing 
Bill’s name on his place card, Mom. 
Now when we see who this guest is, I 
can fix that. 

FaTHER: I hope whoever it is, he or she 
makes a happier impression than the 
last one. (RurH re-enters with Miss 
EMERSON who wears hat and coat. 
Rutu has recovered her poise and 
smiles. ) 

Ruta: It was my guest, Mom. Here’s 
Miss Emerson. 

Moruer: Why, how do you do? 

Ruta: And there’s a little girl coming 
up the walk — I don’t know whom 
she belongs to. 

Sue: Oh, she’s mine. (She rises and 
runs off right.) 

Ruta: I don’t think you’ve met my 
father, Miss Emerson. 

FatuHer: How do you do? 

Moruer: You’re Bobbie’s teacher, 
aren’t you, Miss Emerson? 

Miss Emerson: Yes, that’s right, but 
I’m also interested in the older girls. 

Ruta: She’s been helping us with our 
dramatics club, Mom. She’s wonder- 
ful. 

Moruer: Well, I’m so glad you could 
be with us today. 

Miss Emerson: Yes, you don’t know 
what it means to me. I’m the only 
teacher who couldn’t go home for 
Thanksgiving. I live too far away. 
(Sur enters leading JANEY THOMSON 
by the hand. JANEY is the same age as 
Sue and wears hat and coat.) 

Sue: Mother, here’s Janey Thomson. 

Moruer: Hello, Janey. 

Sus (All in a rush, indicating): She’s 








my mother, and here’s my father 
and this is my sister, Ruth, and 
Bobbie isn’t here right now — and I 
guess you know Miss Emerson from 
school. 

Miss Emerson: Of course she does. 

JANEY (Shyly): Hello, Miss Emerson. 

Moruer: Where do you live, Janey? 

JANEY: I live at the home. 

Moruer (Puzzled): The home? 

Miss Emerson: She’s one of the little 
girls from the Children’s Home, 
Mrs. Webster, and she’s in Sue’s 
class at school. 

Moruer: Of course. Janey, we’re so 
glad you could come. Take off your 
hat and coat, dear. (JANEY pulls off 
her hat and starts to unbutton her coat.) 

Sue: Mom, the front hall is quite 
full — 

Morser: Well, you take her up to your 
room, Sue. 

Sur: O.K. Come on, Janey. (Suz and 
JANEY go off left.) 

Ruts (Starting left): And you’ll want 
to take off your things too, Miss 
Emerson. 

Miss Emerson (Séarting to follow 
Ruts): Yes. (Turning) Oh, Mrs. 
Webster, I’m so glad Sue invited 
Janey for your Thanksgiving dinner. 
When Ruth invited me, she told me 
what you were doing, and I think 
it’s such a wonderful idea. (BoBBIE 
rushes in left excitedly, almost bump- 
ing into Miss Emerson but not 
realizing who it is.) 

BossiE: Mom, can I have some milk? 

Miss Emerson (Smiling): Hello, Bob- 
bie. May I have some milk. 

Bossie (Looking up): Hello. (Then 

realizing who it ts) Oh — Miss 

Emerson! 





Miss Emerson: Well, don’t look so 
surprised, Bobbie. 

Bossie: I — I’m not but — but — 
gee. Did you come to dinner? 

FatHer (Crossly): Robert . . . Of 
course Miss Emerson has come to 
dinner. Ruth invited her. She’s 
Ruth’s guest. 

Rutu (Embarrassed): Yes — uh — 
don’t you want to come upstairs, 
Miss Emerson? (Ruts hurries Miss 
EMERSON off. As they go off, she 
says) Aren’t small boys pests, Miss 
Emerson? 

Bossie: What did she mean by that? 

Moruer: After all, Bobbie, you were 
rather rude to your teacher. 

Bossie: I didn’t mean to be, but for 
gosh sakes, why did Ruth have to 
invite her? 

FATHER (Sitting in chair right again): 
Well, son, Ruth wasn’t pleased with 
your choice of a guest either. 

Bossie: Bill Foster? But he’s a big 
football star. 

Moruer: And Miss Emerson is your 
teacher, Bobbie. 

Bosste: That’s just it. She’ll be watch- 
ing and correcting me all day. It’ll 
spoil my whole Thanksgiving. 

Fatuer: Nonsense, she seems like a 
very nice person. 

Moruer: Bobbie, I don’t like your at- 
titude — I don’t like it at all. 

Bossie: Oh, all right, Mom. But 
anyhow, can I — I mean may I have 
some milk? I want to show Bill how 
I feed the kittens. 

Moruer: Yes, dear, you may take 
some milk from the refrigerator. 
And now mind what I told you — 
you’re to be nice to Miss Emerson. 

Bossier (Running out left): O.K.,Mom. 
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MorueEr (Shaking her head): But he 
won’t be. I know Bobbie. He’ll 
show very plainly all day that he 
feels uncomfortable. Oh, every- 
thing’s going wrong — everything! 

FatHER: Now, Clara, maybe it isn’t 
as bad as we think. 

Moruer: It’s worse. And I feel so 
terrible about not being able to in- 
vite Mr. Willoughby. At least he’d 
fit in better than the guests we’ve 
got. Ruth’s going to be embarrassed 
all day because of Bill Foster being 
here and Miss Emerson will prob- 
ably feel out of place because of 
Bobbie — 

FaTHER: Well, at least that little 
Janey will have a good time — that 
little girl from the Orphanage. 

Mortuer: I don’t know. If the rest of 
us are under a strain it may affect 
her — and oh, Tom, the worst thing 
of all. It’s my guest. 

FatTHer: Your guest? 

Moruer: I’m afraid you’re going to hit 
the ceiling when you see whom I’ve 
invited. It’s been worrying me any- 
way and I know now I never should 
have done it. 

FatHErR: But Clara, who in the world 
—(SuE runs in left looking dis- 
tressed.) 

Sue: Mother, I don’t know what to do! 

Moraer: Sue dear, what is the matter? 

Sue: It’s Janey. She’s crying. 

Moruer: Crying? There, Tom, what 
did I tell you — 

Sue: I don’t know what could have 
happened. She seemed so happy and 
I took her up to my room and then 
we came down to the kitchen. Bobbie 
was there with the kitten, and all of 
a sudden she burst into tears and 


ran upstairs again. 

MoruHe_Er: But didn’t you go after her? 

Sue: Yes, but she won’t talk to me. 

Farner: But there must be some 
reason. What on earth did you say 
to hurt her feelings? 

Sue: Not a thing, Dad. I’ve thought 
and thought — 

FaTHER: Then someone else must have. 

Moruer: Nonsense, Tom. Sue, I’ll go 
up — or no, there’s something I’ve 
got to talk to your father about for 
a minute. You go up again and see 
what youcando. I’lleomewhenIcan. 

Suz: All right, Mom. (She goes out left.) 

Morner: Tom, I’ve made up my 
mind. I’ve got to tell you, so you’ll 
be prepared. Please try to remember 
I thought I was doing right. 

FatTuHer: Clara, I don’t know what 
you’re talking about. 

Moru_er: The one I invited, dear — 
my guest. I’ve invited Uncle Harry. 

FaTHER (Rising): What? You’ve in- 
vited Uncle Harry? 

Moruer: Tom, be calm. I know you 
had that quarrel with him—TI 
know you said you never wanted 
him in the house again — but the 
whole thing was so silly — just a 
political argument — and I thought 
if I got you two together — (The 
doorbell rings.) Oh, dear, I’ll go. 
That may be Harry now. 

Fatuer: On the other hand it may be 
my guest. I’ll go. (FATHER ezits.) 

MoruEr (Calling nervously): Oh, Tom, 
please try to remember that it’s 
Thanksgiving — (Rut# enters left.) 

RutH: Mom, Miss Emerson wants to 
know if there’s anything she can do 
to help in the kitchen. (Bru Foster 
enters left.) 








BiL_: Ruth, may I speak to you for a 
minute? 

Rutu (Coldly): I thought you were 
Bobbie’s guest. (Miss EMERSON 
enters left.) 

Miss Emerson: Now, is there any- 
thing I can do, Mrs. Webster? 

Moruer: Well, there’s really nothing 
at the moment— (BoBBIE runs in left 
carrying bottle of milk.) 

Bossier: Say, Bill, where are you? I 
thought you were going to help me 
feed the kittens. 

Bix: Sure I am, Bobbie, but first — 
(He turns to Ruru.) Listen, Ruth — 
(Ruts sticks up her nose and walks 
off left. Bruu hesitates a minute and 
then follows her.) 

Miss Emerson: Why not let me help 
feed the kittens, Bobbie? 

BossBiE: You? Oh, for gosh — I mean, 
all right, Miss Emerson. (Miss 
EMERSON smiles at him, takes his 
hand and they go off.) 

FaTHER (Off right, obviously shouting) : 
Harry, the trouble with your party 
is they’re just a lot of politicians — 

Harry (Off shouting): Don’t you talk 
about my party! 

Moruer: Oh, my goodness. (FATHER 
enters with UNcLE Harry, who is 
about FaTHER’s age.) 

FaTHER: Now, you listen to me, 
Harry — 

MorTHER (Going toward Harry): Hello, 
Harry. I might have known what 
was taking you two so long, but 
you'll have to stop arguing — 

FatHER: Don’t look so worried, Clara, 
this is just an act. We cooked it up 
out in the hall. 

Harry: Sure —sure, the only party 
we’re going to talk about today is 


your Thanksgiving party. We agreed 
on that when Tom invited me, 
didn’t we, Tom? 

Moruer: When Tom invited you? 

Harry: Oh, you called too, Clara, but 
Tom got his invitation in first. 

Moruer: But why didn’t you tell me? 

Harry: Why should I? I just thought 
you wanted me so much that you 
both called. 

Moruer: Can you imagine that? Why, 
Tom, if we’ve both invited Harry, 
this makes us one guest short. 

Fatuer: Sure it does, and we can ask 
Jed Willoughby after all. Send one 
of the children over. (SuE and JANEY 
run on left both laughing.) 

Sue: Mother, Janey wasn’t crying at 
all. She was laughing. 

JANEY: I wasn’t laughing. I was ery- 
ing. 

Moruer: Well, there seems to be a dif- 
ference of opinion. Which was it, 
dear? 

JaNngy: I — I don’t quite know, Mrs. 
Webster. I felt so happy at being 
here that I started crying, and then I 
knew I was crying because I was 
happy, so I started laughing — 

Moruer: My goodness. Well, I’m glad 
the crying part’s over. This is 
Sue’s Uncle Harry. 

Harry: Hello, there. 

Sur and JANEyY: Hello. 

Fatuer: And if you little girls don’t 
mind we’ve got an errand for you. 
MorueEr: Yes, Sue. You and Janey get 
your hats and coats and run next 
door and invite Mr. Willoughby to 

dinner. 

Sur: Oh, good, Mom. He won’t have 
to eat alone after all. Come on, 
Janey. (Taking her hand) We'll go 
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out the back door. It’s quicker. 
(They run off left laughing.) 

Moruer: Well, those little girls are 
certainly in high spirits—I’m so 
relieved. And I’m so glad you two 
are friends again. 

FaTHEeR: We never should have been 
anything else. Sit down, Harry. 
(Harry and Fatuer sit on sofa.) If 
we ever fight over politics again, 
Harry, we ought to have our heads 
examined. 

Harry: You’re right, Tom. This is a 
free country and we’re certainly en- 
titled to our own opinions. Have a 
cigar. (He takes cigar from pocket.) 

Fatuer: Yeah, thanks. (He stops and 
looks at cigar.) What? One of those 
El] Rope-o’s? Wouldn’t smoke ’em 
on a bet. Here, have a good cigar. 
(He fishes one out.) 

Harry: You still smoking those things? 
Why, I wouldn’t — hey, here we go 
again. (They both laugh.) 

Moruer: Oh, you two. If you want my 
free opinion, I wouldn’t light either 
of those smelly cigars until after 
dinner. 

FaTHer: O.K. (He and Harry settle 
back comfortably on sofa.) 

Moruer: And I suppose I ought to see 
about getting dinner on the table. 
(She starts left and then stops as Rutu 
enters followed by Bru.) 

Bru: Listen, Ruth — 

Ruta: Will you please stop following 
me? 

Buu (Turning to Morner): Mrs. 
Webster, what would you do if you’d 
been trying to ask a girl to the 
Junior Prom and she wouldn’t even 
listen? 

Moruer: Why, I don’t know, Bill. 


Rutu: The — the Junior Prom? 

Bru: Sure, I’ve been trying to ask you 
for weeks, but you always give me 
the cold shoulder. That’s one reason 
I was so glad Bobbie asked me here 
today. I thought it would give me a 
chance to talk to you. 

Ruta: But I didn’t know you were in- 
terested in talking to me. After all, 
you refused my invitation — 

Bit: I couldn’t help it. With football 
practice and a test I had coming up, 
I couldn’t go anywhere that week- 
end. 

Ruta: And you mean you really want 
me to go to the Prom? 

Bru: What do you think? 

Ruts (All smiles) : Oh, Bill. 

Harry (Kidding): If you can spare a 
minute you might say hello to me, 
Ruth. 

Rutu: Why, Uncle Harry — hello! 
(Leading Buti toward him) Do you 
know Bill Foster? 

Harry (Starting ro rise): Sure. 

Britt: Don’t get up, sir. (He shakes 
hands with Harry. BoBBIE runs in 
left looking happy.) 

BosBiE: Mom — mom, what do you 
think? 

Moruer: Oh dear. Now what, Bobbie? 

Bossie: Miss Emerson and I have 
been feeding the kittens and you 
ought to see her, Mom — sitting on 
the floor playing with them. She 
doesn’t look like a teacher at all. 

Moruer (Smiling) : Indeed. 

Bossie: She knows all about cats. 
She likes them, and she’s got a big 
cat of her own, and she says I can 
come over and see him sometime! 

Biiu (Turning, realizing he has neg- 
lected Bospte): Say, Bobbie, J still 











want to see those kittens of yours — 

BosBiE (Scornfully): Oh, all you’re 
interested in is girls. 

Ruta: Bobbie! 

Bossier: Well, all right, but I guess 
Miss Emerson and I can take care of 
the cats. (Miss Emerson enters left.) 

Miss Emerson: Did I hear my name? 

Moruer: Yes, you did. Bobbie’s cer- 
tainly happy to have found someone 
who likes his kittens as much as he 
does. (FaTHER and Harry rise.) 
Oh, Miss Emerson, this is my 
brother Harry. 

Miss Emrrson: How do you do? 

Bossier: Oh, hello, Uncle Harry (He 
runs to him. Sue and JANEY enter 
right wearing hats and coats, one on 
either side of Mr. WiLLOUGHBY, 
holding his hands.) 

Moruer: Well, people, here comes our 
last guest. 

Sur and Janey: Yes. Here he is. 

FaTHER: Hello, Jed. Does everyone 
here know Jed Willoughby? 

Harry: Sure. Hello, Jed. 

Oruers: Hello, Mr. Willoughby. 

Jep: Looks as though I’ve come to 
Thanksgiving dinner after all. 

Farner: Sorry to take you away from 
mending your chicken coop, Jed. 

Jeb: Oh, that’s all right. Tomorrow’s 
another day and anyway, I figger 
Thanksgiving only comes once a 
year. 

FaTHER (Going to Moruer): And I 
think this is going to be about the 
nicest Thanksgiving we’ve ever had. 
How about it, Clara? 

Sur: Now I can finish the place cards. 

Come on, Janey. (SuE and JANEY 

run to table.) See, here are the 


family’s and here’s yours and then, 
let’s see, I’ve made Bill’s — and 
then there’s Uncle Harry and Miss 
Emerson and Mr. Willoughby — all 
the surprise guests are here. (She 
starts writing.) 

Bossie: And they’re all nice surprises, 
aren’t they, Mom? Even Miss 
Emerson. 

Moruer: Why, Bobbie. 

Miss Emerson (Laughing, going to 
BosBikE and squeezing his shoulder. 
He smiles at her.): That’s all right, 
Mrs. Webster. When you get a lot 
of different people together some- 
times you do wonder how they’re 
going to get along. 

FaTuHER: Well, we’re going to get along 
fine. And why not? This household 
today is just a tiny cross section of 
America. And what’s America but a 
lot of different people with different 
ideas trying to work together for the 
good of all. I guess that’s what we’re 
thankful for today. 

Harry: You can say that again, Tom. 

Jep: Sure thing — and it just goes to 
show what I said — there’s more to 
Thanksgiving than what you put in 
your stomach. 

Moruer: Well, in that case, I guess 
nobody wants any turkey. (Ez- 
clamations from all.) 

FaTHer (Laughing): Now, wait a 
minute, Clara. My speech-making 
hasn’t spoiled our appetites. But 
just the same, when we enjoy that 
turkey, let’s remember that it repre- 
sents all the countless things we’ve 
got to be thankful for. 


THE END 
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Just What the Doctor Ordered 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Mrs. WorRDEN, a busy mother 
Mr. WorpbkEN, a kindly father 
JANE WorDEN, a beautiful daughter 
Britt WorpDEN, a handsome son 
RuTHIE WorDEN, a timid daughter 
Mac, a young medical student 
THE Rooseve.t Hieu Scuoor Foor- 

BALL TEAM 


ScENE 1 

SertinG: The living room of the Worden 
household. 

At Rise: JANE WoRDEN, dressed for 
church, is pacing the floor, waiting for 
her mother. After one or two turns 
around the living room, she calls. 

JANE: Hurry up, Mother! Dad will be 
blowing a gasket if we don’t get 
started soon. 

Mrs. WorDEN (Entering from left. She 
also is dressed for the street, but carries 
an untouched breakfast tray): I’m 
hurrying as fast as I can, Janie. I 
just don’t know what to think about 
Ruthie. She won’t eat a bite of 
breakfast. 

JANE: Poor kid! It’s a dirty shame! 
Thanksgiving Day and her first 
date! And now she’s sick in bed! 
Have you sent for the doctor? 

Mrs. Worpen: No, I haven’t. She 
gets so upset at the mere mention of 
doctor, I haven’t had the heart to 
force her. Especially since I can’t 
find much wrong with her. She says 
her head aches, and complains of 
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pains all over. But she has no 
temperature, and her throat isn’t 
inflamed. 

JANE: Maybe she just has stage fright 
on account of her big date tonight. 
I remember how I felt when I went 
to my first dance. 

Mrs. Worpen: Oh you and Martha 
never got stage fright over boys or 
dances. You were boy-crazy from 
the time you could walk. It’s a relief 
to have a quiet, sensible child like 
Ruthie. 

JANE: Yes, but I was worried for a 
while that she might turn out to be 
too quiet and too sensible. I’m glad 
at long last she has a date. 

Mrs. WorpEn: What do you mean, 
“long last’’? The child’s only fifteen 
now. 

JANE: Yes, I know, but when Martha 
and I were fifteen . . . 

Mrs. WorpDEN: Don’t remind me of 
those days. Twin daughters with 
boy friends all over the house at all 
hours of the day and night! That’s 
when I got all my gray hairs. 

JANE: You don’t have more than six 
gray hairs in your whole head, 
Mother dear. Now give me that 
tray, and go straighten your hat be- 
fore Dad comes charging in here like 
a stag at bay! I’ll put this tray out 
in the kitchen. (She evits.) 

Mrs. WorpDeENn: It seems there’s always 
something to worry a person. Janie, 
take a look at the turkey while 





































you’re out there. (Offstage sound of 

automobile horn) Oh dear! There’s 

Father sounding his horn. We really 

must hurry. Now where did I put 

my gloves? (Makes frantic search for 
gloves) 

JANE (Re-entering): Where’s Bill? Isn’t 
he going with us? 

Mrs. Worpen: No, we're meeting 
him in front of the church. He and 
Mac went down to look over the 
football field. Bill wanted to show 
him where he made gridiron history 
for Roosevelt High. 

JANE: Mac’s a swell guy, isn’t he? 
Bill’s lucky to have a roommate like 
that. If I weren’t tied up with Eddie, 
I could go for him. I always did like 
doctors. 

Mrs. WorpDEn: Keep your eyes on that 
engagement ring, Janie, and let Mac 
alone. Besides he isn’t a doctor yet. 
He’s just a student. 

JANE: I know, but what a student! 
Did you get a load of those wonder- 
ful big gray eyes and eyelashes a 
foot long? 

Mrs. WorpeEn: Janie! 
Eddie say? 

JANE: Plenty! Gee, I wish Martha 
were home. It would be nice to keep 
that guy in the family. (Another off- 
stage blast of the horn) 

Mrs. Worpen: Will you stop talking 
about your brother’s guest and go 
pacify your father. Tell him I’ll be 
with him in a second. 

JANE: O.K., darling. But we both 
know your seconds. You'll probably 
trot upstairs again to see if Ruthie 
wants something. 

Mrs. WorpeEN: Well, I do hate to 

leave her alone. 


What would 





JANE: Oh, she’ll be all right. Wait till 
she smells the turkey. That will 
build up an appetite. (Offstage horn. 
In imitation of Henry Aldrich) Com- 
ing, Father! (Exit) 

Mrs. WorpeEN (At door left): We’re 
going now, Ruthie. Is there any- 
thing you want? 

RutuiE (Jn a muffled voice from off- 
stage): No, thank you. 

Mrs. WorpEN (Anziously): Are you 
sure you’re all right? 

Rutuie (Off): Yes. I’m O.K. 

Mrs. WorpEN: We won’t be gone 
long, darling. The service is short 
and we’ll come straight home. Be 
sure to keep warm, and if you get up, 
put on your robe and slippers. 

RutuieE (Off): All right. I will. 

Mrs. WorprEn: Goodbye, dear. 

Rutuig (Off): Goodbye. (As Mrs. 
WoRDEN exits, she meets Mac com- 
ing in.) 

Mrs. WorpEN: Why, Mac! Aren’t you 
going to church? 

Mac: Not if you will excuse me, Mrs. 
Worden. I think I’ll catch forty 
winks before dinner. That trip 
yesterday really did me up. 

Mrs. WorpENn: You poor boy! I bet 
you’re half dead. Well make yourself 
at home. You'll have everything 
your own way. There’s not a soul in 
the house except poor little Ruthie 
who’s a bit under the weather this 
morning. 

Mac: Oh, that’s too bad. Thanksgiv- 
ing Day is a wretched time to be ill. 

Mrs. WorpEN: I know! The poor 
child couldn’t eat a bite of breakfast. 
If she’s no better by noontime, we’ll 
have to call the doctor. (Horn) Well, 
so long, Mac. I must run, or Father 
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will wear out the battery. (Exits) 


Mac: What a household! Bill’s a lucky 


guy to have such a_ wonderful 
family. (Removes hat and coat) Boy, 
that couch looks great to me. I think 
I'll stretch out. (As he passes table, 
he notices photograph in frame) Umm! 
Here’s a family photograph I haven’t 
seen. Mrs. Worden, Mr. Worden, 
Bill, showing both sets of teeth as 
usual. Janie, and . . . (Admiring 
whistle) that must be the other twin, 
Martha. Um-um! What a knock- 
out! I’d sure like to meet her. And 
this little spindly one with the 
glasses must be Ruthie! Well, I 
must say, the twins got all the 
beauty. It’s to be hoped Ruthie got 
the brains. (Replacing photograph) 
Poor little kid! It’s a tough break to 
be sick on Thanksgiving. I wonder 
what’s wrong with her. (Stretching 
out on couch) It feels good to lie 
down. (Heavy sigh) This is what I 
call solid comfort. There’s nothing 
like catching up on your shuteye. 
(In a few seconds RutTuts enters. She 
wears glasses, and is attired in bath- 
robe and slippers, not glamorous ones. 
Her hatr is up in curlers. She wears 
a red flannel bandage around her 
neck, and clutches a hot water bottle. 
She walks on tiptoe, looks cautiously 
around, but does not notice Mac on 
sofa which is turned partially away 
from her. She puts water bottle on 
table, darts into kitchen, and returns 
almost immediately with glass of 
orange juice and plate of toast which 
she eats greedily. Mac half sits up, 
watches her in amazement, and then 
lies down again. When she has fin- 
ished the toast and orange juice, she 
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wipes her mouth, takes glass and plate 
back to kitchen. Mac sits up halfway, 
shakes his head gravely.) Tsk, tsk, tsk! 
No appetite at all! 


Ruture (Re-enters with large glass of 


milk and several crackers. She puts 
this food on table, and picks up phone) : 
9-9-2-7-5, please. (Pause) Hello, 
Mabel, is that you? (Speaks in low 
husky tone.) Yes, yes, sure this is 
Ruthie. Who else? Well, I gotta 
talk like this. I have a sore throat. 
Yeah, awful sore. I think it’s got 
spots on it. Well, look, have you 
thought of anybody yet? Who? 
Heavens no! He looks like a chip- 
munk. What? (Pause) Chipmunk! 
Oh, for heaven’s sake, skip it. I 
merely said Horace Hammond looks 
like a chipmunk. Yes, it’s sort of like 
a squirrel only funnier. Well, any- 
how, he won’t do. You’ve got to 
think of somebody else. (Pause) 
What do you mean? Why don’t J 
think of somebody? Why do you 
think I’ve got a sore throat? Sure, 
you can get a sore throat from think- 
ing. It depends on what you’re 
thinking about, and I always get a 
sore throat when I think about boys. 
O.K., O.K. Well, I just want to tell 
you, if you don’t think of somebody 
by noon, they’ re going to send for the 
doctor. Yeah. That’s what I said 
“doctor.”’ Why? Because I’m sick 
now, and I’m going to be a whole lot 
sicker. And listen, Mabel, if it will 
make you try any harder, remember 
my new nylon sweater, the one I got 
for my birthday? Yeah. Well, you 
can have it, if you make a deal. 
(Pause) You will? (Pause) Good! 
Well, be sure to call me back as soon 





























as you can. The family will be back 

in an hour, and I’ve got to be back 

in bed. O.K. I'll keep my fingers 
crossed. Goodbye. (Hangs up. As 
she does so, she looks straight at Mac 
who is sitting up on sofa looking at 
her. She jumps up, screams, and 
starts to run out of room. Mac jumps 
up and grabs her.) Help! Help! Who 
are you? Help! Help! 

Mac: Shut up, you little fool. It’s all 
right. I’m Mac, your brother’s 
roommate. We got in last night after 
you were asleep. 

Rutuie: Who? 

Mac: Mac, Mac Thompson. Surely 
you’ve heard Bill speak of me. 

Rutuie: Oh, yes. Oh, my gosh! You 
scared the life out of me! I didn’t 
know there was a soul in the house. 

Mac: I’m sorry I gave you such a 
scare. But what on earth is the mat- 
ter with you? 

Rutuie: Matter? With me? (Suddenly 
remembering her role) Oh, I’m sick. 
Terribly sick. (Putting hand to head 
and staggering) In fact, I’m so weak 
I can hardly stand. I’d better get 
back to bed, if you’ll excuse me. I 
shouldn’t have come down at all. 
I’m likely to catch my death of cold. 
(Pushing at Mac’s arm) You'll have 
to let go of me now; I must go back 
to my room. 

Mac: Not before we’ve had a little 
talk, young lady. I’m interested in 
your case. It might be serious. 


Rurtuie: Oh, no. I think not. Just 


some virus I’ve picked up some- 
where. I’ll be better after a day in 
bed. Really I will, but right now, I 
feel a trifle faint. 

Mac: Come off it, Ruthie. You forget, 





I’m on to you. In the first place, 
I’ve been a medical student for three 
years, and in the second place, I saw 
you wolf down a good breakfast and 
heard you make a highly interesting 
phone call. What’s your game? 

Rutuie: There isn’t any game, and 
besides it isn’t any of your business. 

Mac: Oh, yes it is. I’m a guest in this 
house. I like your family, par- 
ticularly your Mother, and I’m not 
going to see her Thanksgiving 
ruined because of a little brat who is 
putting on an act. So you might as 
well come clean. 

Rutuie: I won’t. I won’t. I’d rather 
die than tell anybody. And you 
can’t make me. (Starts to cry) 

Mac: Now, now, Ruthie. (Pulling her 
down on sofa) It can’t be that bad. 
Nothing’s too bad to tell a doctor. 

Rurtuaie: But you’re not a doctor . 
not a real doctor. 

Mac: And you’re not a patient. Nota 
real patient. So that makes us even. 
Come on, spill it. Why are you 
carrying on like this, pretending to 
be sick? 

Ruruare: I am sick. 

Mac: I don’t doubt that you will be if 
you keep this up. Now look, Ruthie, 
as a good medical student, I’d say 
that your symptoms point to some 
kind of heart trouble. Is that right? 

Rutuie: Yes. (Sobbing) That’s right. 

Mac: Well, then, you’ve come to the 
right man to fix you up. Maybe I 
can help you. 

Rutuie: No, nobody can help me, ex- 
cept Mabel, and she won’t half try. 

Mac: Who in the thunder is Mabel, 
and what does she have to do with it? 

Rutuie: Mabel is my friend. Not 
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exactly my friend, but she has more 
dates than any girl in school, and 
she’s all I have to depend on. 

Mac: Let’s start at the beginning. 
What are you depending on Mabel 
for, and why are you offering her 
your good nylon sweater? I have an 
idea your Mother wouldn’t approve 
of that. 

Rutuig: Don’t ever tell her! She’d 
have a fit. Besides she doesn’t like 
Mabel. Neither do I, at least not 
very much, but when it comes to a 
date for the Thanksgiving dance, 
you can’t afford to be choosey. 

Mac (Holding his head): Stop! Stop! 
You have me going around in circles. 
Don’t tell me Mabel is going to take 
you to the Thanksgiving dance. 

Rurare: Certainly not, stupid. But 
I’m hiring her to get some boy to 
take me. 

Mac: What boy? 

Rouruie: Any boy . . . that is any boy 
except Horace Hammond. 

Mac: Oh, yes, he’s the one that looks 
like a chipmunk, so he won’t do. 

RuruaieE: That’s right. He’s impossible. 

Mac: I think I see the light, all but for 
one big cloud. Why don’t you get 
your own date? 

Ruraie: I can’t (Crying harder) I 
can’t! I can’t. 

Mac: In heaven’s name, why not? 

Rutute: I’m too smart! 

Mac: Oh my gosh! Now I’ve heard 
everything! You’re too smart to 
get your own date, so you’re dumb 
enough to bribe some other dame to 
get one for you. 

RutuieE: Yes, that’s it. You see, boys 
don’t have any time for a smart girl, 
especially if she has straight hair 


and wears glasses. 

Mac: Look, Ruthie, you have the 
whole world sized up all wrong. 

Rutuie: I have not. It’s taken me 
fifteen years to get it straight. Jane 
and Martha were the most beautiful 
girls who ever went to Roosevelt 
High. They had dates from the time 
they were in seventh grade, but they 
never got honor cards. Me, I’ve had 
honor cards since I was in seventh 
grade, but I’ve never had a date. 

Mac: Well, what’s hit you all of a sud- 
den? If you’re used to not having 
dates, why are you all steamed up 
about this Thanksgiving dance? 

Rutaie: Because I’ve done a terrible, 
terrible thing. I’ve lied to my 
mother, and my father and Janie, 
and even to Martha. In a letter I 
lied to her. 

Mac: That’s bad. Nobody likes a liar. 

RutuieE: I know it. And now every- 
body will hate me. You see, I got 
sick and tired of Mother and Janie 
and Dad and even Bill teasing me 
about the boys! They’re always 
saying, ‘‘When’s our little Ruthie 
going to step out with the boys? 
When’s little Ruthie going to start 
bringing dates home?” Well, I just 
thought I’d show them. So when 
Janie asked me if I had a date for 
the Thanksgiving dance, I up and 
said, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Mac: Well, that wasn’t too terrible. 
At least it wasn’t a lie that hurt 
anyone. 

Rutuie: That’s what you think. It’s 
hurt me plenty. The minute I said 
“tyes” I was sunk. Before I knew 
what hit me, Janie told Mother, 
and the two of them started plan- 
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ning a dress for me. When Daddy 

came home, they told him, and he 
forked out twenty-five dollars for a 
new dress. It’s a dream. Mother 
and Janie picked it, and they got me 
slippers and a new permanent and 
and evening bag, and Mother made 
over an old evening wrap of Janie’s. 
Now I have everything but the boy. 
(Cries) I can’t tell them it’s all a 
fake. So I just had to get sick. 

Mac: I can see you’re in pretty deep. 

Rutuie: Deep? I’m in way over my 
head! Unless Mabel comes to my 
rescue. 

Mac: Stop talking about Mabel. 

Rutuie: But she’s my only hope. 

Mac: She is not your only hope. 
Ruthie, listen to me. A doctor has to 
know a lot of things besides diseases, 
and there’s one thing I know about 
you. 

Rutuie: What? 

Mac: You’re not smart. 

Rursie: Iam so. My I.Q. is 128. 

Mac: That’s your intelligence quotient. 
Your common sense is minus three. 
You’ve got to learn to help yourself. 

Rutuie: But I can’t help myself on 
this. I don’t know any boys to ask. 

Mac: You know plenty of boys. You 
just don’t have the nerve to ask 
them. 

Rutuie: They wouldn’t go. 

Mac: How do you know? 

Rutile: I’ve already told you. 

Mac: Now don’t give me any more 
talk about boys not liking brains. 
Martha and Janie aren’t exactly 
morons, you know. 

Rurtuie: Sure, but they’re beautiful. 

Mac: So what? What about you? 

Ruruie: Take a good look, brother. I 
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know my own strength. 

Mac: You’re no Miss Glamour Puss, 
not in that outfit. But I have an 
idea when you get on your war paint, 
you could look cute enough to be 
the belle of the Thanksgiving Ball. 

RutuieE: Do you really think so? 

Mac: Sure, I do. Now, let’s approach 
this problem from a scientific angle! 
What do boys like best, not count- 
ing girls? 

Rutaie: Food. 

Mac: Right. You’re smarter than I 
thought. Now your mother’s a 
wonderful cook, and there’s always 
plenty of food around Right? 

Ruruie: Right! 

Mac: O.K. Now we'll proceed to the 
next point. What do boys like next 
to food? 

Rutuie: Football! 

Mac: Ruthie, you’re terrific. You 
really understand the human male. 
With food and football youcan’t lose. 

RutuieE: But I don’t get it. 

Mac: Remember your big brother? 
Remember, that great big, hand- 
some lug by the name of William 
Wordsworth Worden? 

Rutuiz: Good heavens! Don’t ever 
let him hear you call him Words- 
worth. He’d pulverize you. 

Mac: Well, didn’t this same William 
Don’t-Mention-It Worden make 
some spectacular history in this 
town, not too long ago? 

Rutuie: Oh, sure. Billy was captain 
of the high school football team that 
won the state championship a few 
years ago. 

Mac: And wasn’t he chosen as a mem- 
ber of the All-State Team for that 
year? 

















RuTHIE: Sure. Everybody knows that. 

Mac: Now, may I ask how your high 
school is situated at the present mo- 
ment in the world of the pigskin and 
gridiron? 

Rutuie: Not very well. In fact, our 
team sort of stinks this year, al- 
though we might have a chance to 
win Saturday’s big game with Elm 
City. That would make us look and 
feel a lot better, I can tell you. We 
never play on Thanksgiving Day. 
We always have our big game the 
following Saturday. 

Mac: Then, there’s still time. 

Rutuie: Time for what? 

Mac: Time for you to get on that tele- 
phone and call up the football team. 

Rutuie (In horror): Call up the foot- 
ball team? Me? 

Mac: You! Little Ruthie Worden, get 
on that phone and call up every fel- 
low on the squad. 

Rutuie: What will I say? 

Mac: Say, you’re inviting one or two 
of the fellows on the team over to 
the house to meet your brother. Say 
one or two, mind you, to make it 
sound exclusive. (Imitating girl’s 
voice) You remember my brother 
Bill, don’t you? Played on the All- 
State team and captained the cham- 
pionship team up at school the same 
year? Well, I just thought some of 
you boys would like to drop in some 
time this afternoon to meet him... . 
He might have some ideas about 
Saturday’s game. 

Ruruie: Oh, Mac! 


Mac! That’s 


stupendous! That’s terrific! It’s 
sensational! I bet they’ll come 
a-flying. 


Mac: Of course, they’ll come. 
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Rurtuaie: But what about Bill? Maybe 
he’s busy. 

Mac: Not too busy to help the good 
cause. Now get on that phone. 

Rutuie: Oh, Mac, you’re wonderful, 
but do you really think I can swing 
it? 

Mac: Of course you can swing it. If 
you can’t land one date out of a 
whole football team, you’re no pa- 
tient of mine. Now scram, before 
the family gets back. 

Rutuie: Telephone, here I come. 
(RuTHIE makes a dash for the phone. 
Tosses phone book to Mac.) Here, 
you look up the numbers. It will go 
faster. Samuel Newman. He lives 
on Poplar Street. It should be listed 
under S. A. Newman. 

Mac: I’ve got it — 3-0-4-9-0. 

Ruruie: 30490. . . . Boy, oh, boy.. I 
hope this is my lucky number. 

CURTAIN 
* 7 + . 
ScENE 2 

Settine: The'same, after dinner. 

At Rise: Brut is lying on the sofa, Mr. 
WoRDEN 1s sitting in an easy chair, 
and Mac is studying the family 
photograph. 

Bru: I don’t believe I’ll feel like eat- 
ing again for a week. 

Mr. Worpsn: I could go for some 
turkey sandwiches after awhile if 
those wild Indians who were here 
this afternoon left us anything but 
the bones. 

Brut (Chuckling): That was quite a 
gang. They sure gave me a workout 
on trick plays. 

Mr. Worpen: I think they gave this 
living room a workout. I thought 
the walls would cave in any minute. 





Biiu: Yeah, these kids make me feel 
like an old man. How about you, 
Mac? What in the world do you find 
so interesting about that photo- 
graph? Isit my smiling countenance? 

Mac: No, fathead. I was looking at 
Ruthie. This isn’t a very good pic- 
ture of her. 

Bix: But it’s a swell shot of Martha. 
By the way, you’ve never met 
Martha, have you? 

Mac: Nope, but I’d like to. Do you 
think you could fix it up? 

Bru: Sure thing. I’ll write her a letter 
and get a date for you. (RUTHIE 
enters in time to hear last line. She 
takes Mac’s arm) 

RutuHieE: You'll do nothing of the sort. 
Mac can do his own writing and get 
his own date with Martha. Here’sa 
guy who knows that when you want 
something done well, your best bet 
is to do it yourself. How about it, 
Mac? (RuTuHIE is dressed in all her 
finery. She looks entirely different 
from the girl in Scene 1. The men 
stand and bow in exaggerated ad- 
mtration.) 

Bix: Her Majesty, the Queen! (JANIE 
and Mrs. WorpDEN enter behind her. 
JANIE carries her wrap. Mrs. 
WoRDEN carries a patr of overshoes.) 

JANIE: Isn’t she lovely? 

Men: I'll say. 

Mr. Worpen: Well, chicken, you’ve 
grown up. 

Mac: Very nice, I must say. 

Bitu: We have another beauty in the 
family, Sis. 

JANIE: Yes, but the little minx won’t 
tell us who her date is. I’ve been 
trying to find out for two weeks. 

Mrs. WorpeEn: Oh, well, I’m sure it’s 
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a very nice boy. Ruthie has good 
judgment in everything else, so why 
not in boy friends? 

JANIE: Now, here’s your wrap, dear. 
Let’s see you put it on. 

Mac: Allow me! (He holds the cloak 
for Rurute) 

JANIE: That’s perfect. Now button it 
up close at the neck. Then it will be 
more dramatic when you take it off. 

Rutuie (Folding it around her and 
striking a pose): Like this? 

JANIE: That’s fine. 

Mrs. Worpen: And here are your 
overshoes, dear. 

JANIE and Rutuie: Oh Mother! 

JANIE: She doesn’t need overshoes, 
Mother. 

RutuieE: I hate overshoes. 

Mrs. WorpEN: Just the same I don’t 
want you sniffling around here to- 
morrow the way you were this 
morning. 

Mac (Clears his throat vigorously): I 
recommend overshoes, my dear. We 
wouldn’t want a recurrence of your 
late illness. 

Ruruate: Oh, you! (70 MorHeEr) Here, 
give me the overshoes. Thank good- 
ness, they’re the fold-up kind. I can 
stick them in my bag. 

JANE: Well, don’t get them out in mis- 
take for your powder puff! 

Mrs. WorpeEn: You really look sweet, 
Ruthie. Now don’t be too late, 
dear. 

Ruruie: I won’t. 

JANE: I’m almost as excited as if I 
were going to a dance. Ruthie, I’ll 
have to hand it to you. You were a 
little slow stepping out, but now 
that you’ve started, I think you'll 
have smooth sailing. 
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Rutuie: Coming from you, Janie, 
that’s a real compliment. 

Mr. Worpen: Well, where’s your 
young man? (Looking at watch) 
Nowadays the young people wait 
till it’s almost time to come home 
before they even start. (Doorbell) 

JANE: There he is now. Ruthie, try to 
look more relaxed. I’ll answer the 
door. 

Ruruate (70 Mac): Do I really look all 
right? 

Mac: Like a million dollars. 

Ruruie: I feel like a million dollars 
too. This is the most wonderful 
Thanksgiving I’ve ever had in my 
life, thanks to you. 

Bix: Gee whiz! How do you rate all 
that with my little sister? 

Mac: Oh, we have our little secrets. 

JANE (Enters with boy): Ruthie, here’s 
your escort. 

Rurute: Oh, hello, Sam. Mother, this 
is Sam Newman. Sam, this is my 
sister, Janie, and my Dad. I think 
you met Bill and Mac this after- 
noon. 

ALL: Hello, Sam. Glad to see you, 
etc., etc. 

Sam: How do you do. Gee, Ruthie you 
look neat. (Doorbell rings again.) 

JANIE: Excuse me. I’ll go. 

Mrs. WorpENn: Take good care of her, 
Sam. 

Sam: I will, Mrs. Worden. 

JANE (Entering with two boys): Er- 
excuse me, but, Ruthie, these 
gentlemen seem to have an appoint- 
ment. 

RutuieE: Oh, hello, Pete. Hello, Tom. 
This is my family. Family, this is 
Pete Evans, and this is Tom Strayer. 

Aux: Good evening, Hi, etc., etc. 
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Boys: Pleased to meet you. 

Pere: We thought we’d come over to- 
gether, since we live practically next 
door to each other. 

Tom: Yeah . .. I can’t move without 
Pete muscling in. (All laugh.) 

Mac: I know what that is. (Doorbell 
rings again.) 

JANE: Well, for goodness sake! Who 
could that be? (Ezit) 

Mr. Worpen: Well, have a good time, 
you kids, and get home before morn- 
ing. 

Boys: We will. 

JANE (Enters with two more): They 
seem to be coming in pairs. 

Rutuie: Hy’a, fellows. I’ve about 
given up on introductions, but I 
want my family to meet Ray Jones 
and Horace Hammond. 

ALL: How do you do. (Horace Ham- 
MOND should be noticeably shy and 
awkward.) 

Boys: Glad to meet you. 
ready, Ruthie? 

Rutuaie: Ready and waiting. Let’s get 
moving. 

Mr. Worpen: Yeah. You better get 
moving while there’s still room to 
turn around in here. (DooRBELL 
rings again.) 

JANE: Good grief! The fleet’s in! 
(Exit. Re-enters with three boys.) 
Ruthie, why didn’t you tell us your 
dates come in droves? 

Rutuie: Hello, Gang! Mother, this is 
Dick Brown, Tracy Kent, and 
Harold Boyd. You can meet the 
rest of the family some other time. 
I’m afraid we’ll be late if we don’t 
hurry. 

Boys: Sure. Let’s go. (Doorbell rings 
again.) 


Are you 














JANE: Oh, don’t tear yourselves away 
before the body guard is complete. 
(Exit) 

Mr. Worpen: I think I’ll sit down. 

Bit: Times have changed since I was 
young. 

JANE (Entering with three boys): I 
guess they’re cheaper by the dozen. 

Rurtuie: One short of a dozen, Sis. 
But don’t worry. This is the last of 
the lot. Phil Haines, Dan Murphy, 
and Bob Scott. 

AL: How do you do. 

Boys: Pleased to meet you. 

JANE: May I say that I think my little 
sister is a lucky young lady to be 
escorted to the Thanksgiving Dance 
by the entire football team of 
Roosevelt High? 

Horace: Oh, gee, Miss Jane! We’re 
the lucky ones. With training rules 
just lifted this morning, we’d all 
have been out on a limb if it hadn’t 
been for Ruthie. 

Bos Scorr: Yes, Old Ironsides— that’s 
the coach — had a change of heart 
this morning and lifted training 
rules for the day. 

RutuHieE: For which we are all truly 
thankful. 

Boys: AMEN! 

Rutaie: Well, I guess we’re all set. 

Mr. Worpen: I should hope so. Shall 
I call a moving van? 

Rutuie: No thanks. We’re walking. 
It’s the athletic thing to do. 

JANE: All of you? 

Ruruie: All of us. Good night, every- 

body. 








AL: Good night! 

Boys: Good night. (Ezit) 

Mr. Worpren (With feeling): Good 
night! How does she do it? 

JANE: Such a timid little mouse! And 
all of a sudden she walks off with the 
whole football team! 

Mrs. WorpEn: I always said it’s bet- 
ter for a young girl to go with a lot 
of boys instead of just one, but I 
never expected so many at a time. 

JANE: And to think I was worried 
about her being shy and backward! 

Mac: All she needed was a shot in the 
arm—a good stiff dose of self- 
confidence. 

Mr. Worpen: It looks to me as if she’s 
had a double dose. (RuTHIE sud- 
dently darts back on stage.) 

Mrs. WorpEn: Did you forget some- 
thing, dear? 

RutuHie: No, I just wanted to tell Mac 
something. 

Mac: What is it, Ruthie? 

RutuieE: Oh, Mac, did you notice? He 
doesn’t look a bit like a chipmunk 
when you get to know him? 

ALL: Who? 

Rutuie: Horace Hammond I’m sav- 
ing most of my dances for him. 

JANE: But Ruthie, he seemed so shy 
and self-conscious. 

Rutuie: Oh, that’s nothing. All he 
needs is a shot in the arm — a good 
stiff dose of self-confidence . . . and 
believe me, I’m just what the doctor 
ordered. Good night, folks. (Curtain) 


THE END 
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Ghosts In The Library 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 
LovISE 
Don 
MARY 
FREDDIE 
GRANDPA 
GRANDMA 
SHERLOCK HoLMEs 
Becky SHARP 
D’ ARTAGNAN 
Davip CopPERFIELD 
Jo Marcu 
CAREER GIRL 
BASEBALL PLAYER 
VoIcE FROM RapDIo 

Time: The present. Early evening 

Serrine: The library of Grandpa’s and 
Grandma’s house. 

At Rise: Louise, a girl of sixteen, is 
seated in chair left with a pad of paper 
on her lap and a pencil in her hand. 
She is studying and her book is open 
on small table near chair. Don, a boy 
of fifteen, is seated in straight chair at 
right end of table. His books and 
papers are spread around him on the 
table. Mary, about fourteen, is seated 
on the upstage side of table. She is 
writing on a sheet of paper. The radio 
ts set on table in front of her. Freppie, 
twelve years old, sits next to Mary. 
He 1s studying geography, but next to 
his geography book is a comic book. 
Dance music is blaring from the radio. 

Louise (Looking up): Mary, turn 
that radio down. 

Mary: But Louise, we always have the 
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radio on when we’re studying. 

Louise: At home, yes. But we’re at 
Grandma’s and Grandpa’s now, re- 
member? (Mary turns radio down.) 

FreppIE: So what? They said we 
could use the library for anything we 
wanted, didn’t they? 

Don: Sure they did, Freddie, but 
Louise is right. We've got to use 
some sense. They’re listening to a 
symphony concert in the other room. 

FreppIe: Symphony music. Is that 
what you listen to when you get old? 

Louise: Freddie, that’s no way to 
talk. It’s wonderful of Grandma 
and Gramp to have us here so Mom 
and Dad could take a trip. 

Don: And they’re trying to do every- 
thing to please us. This library is 
their favorite room and they’re let- 
ting us use it to study in. 

Freppie: My, this must be an old 
house. Look at those old candle- 
sticks on the wall. (He points toward 
rear wall.) 

Mary: I guess this is a nice room all 
right, but it’s awfully full of books. 
FreppigE: Yeah, we get enough of 
books at school and doing all this 
homework. (He steals a look at his 

comic book.) 

Louise: You’d better do your home- 
work instead of looking at that 
comic book. 

FREDDIE (Disgustedly going back to his 
geography): O.K.— but this geog- 
raphy is so dry. 








Don: How are you coming, Louise? 
I’ve almost finished with my math. 

Louise: I’m practically finished too, 
Don. Maybe we can go to a movie. 

FREDDIE (Slamming his book shut): 
Now, you’re talking! Let’s go. (He 
stands up.) 

Louise: Noso fast, Freddie. We’ve got 
to ask Grandma and Grandpa. 

Mary: But I don’t know if I want to 
go to a movie. I hate to miss the 
Voice, and he comes on at eight- 
thirty. 

FreppiE: Oh, you and your crooner. 
(Imitating singing) I love you — I 
love you! He’s terrible. 

Mary (Looking soulful): Freddie, 
you’re just too young to understand. 

Don: Well, I’d just as soon stay home 
and listen to the radio myself. My 
mystery program is on tonight. 

Louise: But the movie should be good. 
It’s Lena Ruben, that new glamour 
gal. 

Mary: Lena Ruben! For her I might 
even miss the Voice. She’s super. 
FREDDIE: Oh, who wants to see her? 

(He sits down again.) 

Louise: But Freddie, it’s a double 
feature — 

Don (Laughing): There seems to be a 
difference of opinion. As long as we 
can’t make up our minds, we might 
stay home and read. 

LoulsE (Shocked): Read! 

Mary: But we’ve been reading ever 
since supper. 

Don: But that’s different. You know 
how Mom and Dad have always been 
trying to get us to read books and 
here we are in a library full of them. 

FReEppIe£: It’s all right with me to stay 
home and read. 


Don (Surprised): Well, since when has 
our young brother turned literary? 

FreppIE: I’ve got a whole suitcase of 
comic books upstairs. 

Mary: So that’s what made it so 
heavy. I knew you didn’t bring 
that many clothes. 

Louise: Freddie, comic books aren’t 
reading. That’s just looking at pic- 
tures, like three-year-olds. 

Freppie: Is that so? Well, I notice 
you look at them and so does Don. 
Don: Maybe we do but that’s not 
what Mom and Dad mean by read- 

ing. Reading takes brains. 

Mary: It sounds like hard work. 

LoutsE: I still vote for the movie. 

FreppE: If only it was a good movie. 

Louise: But you didn’t let me finish 
before. It’s a double feature, and 
the other half is a Western. 

Freppiz: A Western, that’s different. 

Mary: My, I guess there’s no account- 
ing for some people’s tastes. But if 
we can sit through a Western, you 
boys ought to be able to stand Lena 
Ruben. (GRANDPA and GRANDPA 
enter downstage right. They are a lov- 
able old couple and are both smiling as 
they come in.) 

GRANDMA: Well, children. (The children 
all rise.) 

GRaNpPA: Now, now, sit down, chil- 
dren— don’t let us disturb you. 
This is your home while your mother 
and father are away. You don’t 
have to be so formal. (Mary, Don 
and Louise sit down again.) 

GranpMa: No, indeed. How are you 
getting along with your studying? 

Frepp1e: I’m all through, Grandma. 

LovuisE (Closing her book): I guess we 
all are. 
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Don: Is the concert over? 

GRANDPA: No, they’re having a ten- 
minute intermission. Mr. Parker is 
explaining about the symphony. 

GRANDMA: And tonight it’s Beethoven’s 
Fourth and we’ve heard him explain 
it so many times over the years. 

FreppIE: Gee, Grandma, you mean 
you’ve been listening to the same 
one for years? 

Mary: My, if you hear the same 
popular song even for a few months 
you get tired of it. 

Granppa: Of course you do, Mary, 
but a good symphony is different. A 
good piece of music is like a good 
book — you never get tired of it. 

GRANDMA: Books — that reminds me 
— that’s one reason we came in. We 
want you to feel free to use this li- 
brary just as though it were your 
own. We do want you to be happy 
here. 

GRANDPA: Sure — just pick out any 
book you want. (Pointing toward 
right wall) Over here are the en- 
cyclopedias and dictionaries and 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire — 

Louise: Oh my! 

GRANDMA: Now, Father, stop your 
fooling. You know those aren’t the 
things the children will want. See 
these shelves over here? (She crosses 
upstage to a shelf of books near the 
alcove.) Here are the books we en- 
joyed when we were your age. And 
your father enjoyed them too. 

Granppa (Crossing and pushing back 
one of the curtains a little and looking 
into alcove): Have you explored the 
alcove off here, children? 

FREDDIE: We — we kind of peeked in. 
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But we thought maybe it was your 
private study or something. 

Granppa: No, nothing private about 
that. (Little chuckle) Fact is, that 
place is full of people all the time. 

FreppiE: It is? 

GRANDMA: It seems to us that it is, 
Freddie. You see, it’s in that alcove 
that we used to read stories to your 
father and the other children. And 
we read some of the books so often 
that actually some of the characters 
seemed to come alive. 

Granppa: Children, I remember when 
your father took The Three Muske- 
teers off the shelf here and went in 
there and sat on that cushioned seat 
near the window and started to read. 
We couldn’t get him to stop. All he 
could talk about was D’Artagnan 
and the Musketeers. Wouldn’t be 
surprised if their ghosts are still in 
there. 

Frepp1E: Ghosts? 

GranpMA: Now, Grandpa, don’t 
frighten the children. They’re all 
nice ghosts. (Half pulling out a book 
from shelf) Yes, The Three Musketeers 
is one you boys will like; (Indicating 
other titles) and then there’s Little 
Women — you'll love that, Mary, 
and Louise too. And Vanity Fair — 
the story of Becky Sharp. 

Granppa: And don’t forget David 
Copperfield, Mother. 

GranpMaA (Half pulling out book): No, 
he’s here too. 

Granppa: And you like mystery 
stories, don’t you, Don? 

Don: You bet I do. 

GraNnpPAa: Have you ever read Sher- 
lock Holmes? 

Don: No, but I think I’ve heard a 








couple on the radio. 

Granppa (Indicating book on shelf): 
Well, his adventures are right here 
in this book. 

GranpMa: And next to these old books 
that people have loved for so long 
are some new books. 

GrRANpPA: New books, Mother? 

GRANDMA: Yes, Father. When I knew 
the children were coming I went out 
and bought some of the best new 
things. 

GranpPpa: But Mother, they can’t 
stand up to the old classics. 

GRANDMA: Now Father, how do you 
know? That’s what some people 
said about Dickens’ works when he 
first wrote them. Don’t be so old- 
fashioned. Some of the modern 
authors are doing very fine things. 

Granppa: Humph. 

GRANDMA: But they are. Now, there’s 
a career book or two here and some 
sports stories. Here’s a good one 
about baseball . . . (Turning to the 
children) Well, I guess there’s enough 
to keep you children busy. 

GRANDPA: Sure. Just pick out what- 
ever book you want and start enjoy- 
ing yourself. You can take it into 
the alcove there or up to your room. 

LoutsE: Thanks, Grandpa, but — 

FREDDIE: Do we have to do it right 
now? 

GranpMA: Why — why, no. You 
don’t have to do it at all. But we 
thought — 

Don: You see, Grandma, we planned 
to go to a movie tonight. 

Granppa: A movie? Oh, I — I see. 
Well, if that’s what you want to do, 
perhaps your grandmother and I 
ought to go with you. 
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LovIsE: But we don’t want to take you 
away from your concert — 

Don: It isn’t necessary, Grandpa. 
After all, I’m fifteen and Louise is 
sixteen. 

GRANDPA: Sure—sure, you’re old 
enough and it isn’t far. (GRANDPA 
and GRANDMA start right.) Well, it’s 
certainly nice to have you children 
here — and maybe you can start on 
those books some other night. 

Granpma: Of course they can, Father. 
After all, they’re going to be here 
two weeks. (They go out. There isa 
pause.) 

Louise: Oh, me... . Do you think we 
ought to go, Don? 

Don: I don’t know. 

Mary: Why not go? 

Louise: Well, Grandma and Grandpa 
were rather disappointed that we 
weren’t more interested in their 
books. 

Mary: But Little Women — isn’t that 
awfully old-fashioned? 

Louise: And I wanted to see Lena 
Ruben — she’s so glamorous. . 
Oh, come on, let’s go to the movie! 
(She rises, leaving her book and papers 
on small table.) 

Mary: I’m ready. (She rises, turns off 
radio and straightens her papers. 
Don and FrReEppIE straighten theirs 
too so that center of table is clear. 
There is the sound of thunder off.) 

Freppi£: Was that thunder? 

Don: We’d better hurry if there’s 
going to be a shower. 

Louise: All right. Tomorrow night I 
suppose we'll have to look at some of 
those books. 

Mary: Oh, maybe not. Maybe 
Grandpa and Grandma will forget 
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all about it. Mom and Dad have 
given up trying to make us read. 

Don: Yes, I’ve got to really see or hear 
my characters. That’s what the 
older generation never seems to un- 
derstand about us. Characters in 
books are just dead as far as I’m 
concerned. 

Louise: And I guess they’re going to 
stay dead — and buried — what 
with movies and radio and televi- 
sion. Turn off the light, Freddie. 
(The children exit right, FREDDIE 
last. He presses a switch near door 
and the lights go off. There must be 
enough light left so that objects upstage 
may be seen. There is a pause. Then 
there is a slight sound upstage left, 
the curtain moves and a figure appears 
in the doorway of the alcove. The fig- 
ure strikes a match, holds it up, il- 
luminating his face. It is Sherlock 
Holmes with his calibash pipe in his 
mouth. He crosses toward right light- 
ing first one candle and then the other. 
If more than one match is necessary 
he uses tt. As he lights the candles, 
the stage is illuminated by a yellow 
light.) 

SHEerRitock (As he lights last candle): 
There, that’s better. Hmmm, dead 
and buried, are we? Weshall see... 
(He goes upstage, takes book off shelf 
and walks downstage to table, looking 
at book as he walks.) The Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes. (He tosses book 
open onto table) Why, they don’t 
know what they’re missing! (Becky 
SHARP appears in alcove door.) 

Becky: Oh, hello, Sherlock, how are 
you? 

SHERLOCK (Turning with a formal 
bow): Detective Sherlock Holmes at 
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your service, Miss Sharp. 

Becky: Can’t you ever get in the habit 
of calling me Becky? Why must you 
always be so formal? 

SHERLOCK: Perhaps because I was 
brought up that way. 

Becky: Well, I was not. I had to 
scheme and fight for everything I 
got —and I’m in a fighting spirit 
right this minute. Those children — 
(There is more thunder off. Becky 
jumps a litile.) My, what was that? 

SHERLOCK: Thunder. There’s going to 
be a storm. 

Becky: There, you see? A perfect 
night to stay home with a good 
book, and instead of that, those 
children all run off. (She runs to 
shelf and takes book off, bringing it 
back to table.) Vanity Fair — this 
is the whole story of my life and 
what a life I had! (She puts book 
open on table. The curtains are thrown 
open and D’ArTAGNAN strides in left) 

D’ARTAGNAN (Waving his rapier): 
Where are the rascals? The scoun- 
drels! Let me at them. 

SHeriock: Ah, if it isn’t D’Artagnan, 
the hot-headed youth from Gascony. 

D’ARTAGNAN: Who dares to cast 
aspersions on the Musketeers? I 
shall call Athos, Porthos and Aramis. 
(He turns toward alcove.) All for one 
and one for all! 

SHERLOCK: Now, now, not so fast, my 
dear fellow. We don’t need an army. 
I find that quiet reflection helps to 
solve problems. 

D’ArTAGNAN: Perhaps, sir, but in my 
day we did things differently. (He 
brandishes his rapier.) The only 
honorable course is a duel. 

Becky: Oh, fiddlesticks, D’Artagnan, 








stop waving that over-grown carving 
knife. Sherlock is right. The mind is 
mightier than the sword, someone 
said. Didn’t they, Sherlock? 

SHERLOCK: The correct quote is: ‘“The 
pen is mightier than the sword,”’ 
but it’s the same idea. 

D’ARTAGNAN (Frowning and grabbing 
his book from the shelf and opening 
it): Perhaps so, perhaps so. But for 
that young rapscallion to say (He 
points to book.) that The Three 
Musketeers is not exciting — why — 
why — (He puts book open on the 
table.) there’s excitement in every 
page! 

SHERLOCK: My dear D’Artagnan, we 
understand just how you feel. We 
have all been grossly insulted. 

D’ARTAGNAN: Why is it that these 
young rascals don’t like us? 

SHERLOCK: Now you’ve hit on some- 
thing. We must search for the 
reason. 

Becky: I know the reason. They’re 
just ignorant. (Davin CoPpPpERFIELD 
enters left.) 

Davin: My dear Miss Sharp, let us 
not make too hasty a judgment. 
Becky: Well, David Copperfield, I 

believe. 

Davin: In truth it is, and as I was 
going to say, in my long and varied 
career I have known a great many 
people, and while a few of them, it 
is true, turned out to be complete 
rascals — 

SHERLOcK: Ah, yes, Uriah Heep for 
instance. 

Davin: Exactly, but there were so 
many others who did not. You take 
Micawber — he had faults aplenty 
but could anyone help liking him? 
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(He takes his book from a shelf and 
leafs through it.) And then there’s 
Aunt Betsey and Peggotty, Barkis 
and Steerforth — 

Becky: Steerforth — he didn’t treat 
you very well, I’d say. 

Davin: My dear Miss Sharp, for you 
to criticize Steerforth after the way 
you treated some of your friends — 

Becky: Oh, you would bring that up. 
And I know I’m not your type. But 
what difference does it make whether 
we like your friends or not? The 
point is that these children don’t like 
us. (Jo Marcu runs in left.) 

Jo: Who says they don’t like us? 

Becky: Oh, hello, Jo. 

SHERLOCK: Why, how do you do, 
Miss March? Surely you heard what 
they said about Little Women? Old- 
fashioned, they called you. 

Jo: Yes, I heard them. (Little laugh) 
Old-fashioned indeed. Why, I was 
a lady author at a time when lady 
authors were something unusual. 

D’ArTAGNAN (Sarcastically): Lady 
author. If the pen is mightier than 
the sword, perhaps Miss Jo can solve 
our problem for us. 

SHERLOCK: Oh, don’t take that trite 
saying too much to heart, D’Artag- 
nan. (7'o Jo) Our friend is anxious to 
fight a duel. 

Jo: Of course. And I understand, 
D’Artagnan. I was always a tom- 
boy and wanting to fight duels my- 
self, but in this case it’s just that the 
children don’t know us. (She runs 
and gets her book from shelf and opens 
it.) Why, if they could only spend 
one evening with the March family, 
with Meg and Amy and Beth — 
(She puts book open on table.) 
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Davip: You do have a wonderful 
family, Jo. 

Jo: Yes, and with these children visit- 
ing here I thought we’d have a 
chance to really come alive again. 

D’ArTAGNAN: Alive? Who says I’m 
not alive? 

Jo: Oh, don’t be difficult, D’Artagnan. 
You know what I mean. We’re 
really ail just ghosts of the library 
the way things are now. But if these 
children would read us, it would be 
like old times again. 

Davin: You’re right. I’m sure we’d 
enjoy them. They seem like nice 
children. 

Becky: Well, David, if they’re such 
nice children, why don’t they like us? 

SHERLocK: Miss Sharp, as usual you 
have come to the crux of the matter. 
Might I offer a few humble deduc- 
tions? 

D’ARTAGNAN: Very well, if we must 
have words instead of action. 

Davin: By all means, let’s hear what 
you think, Mr. Holmes. 

SHerLock: Thank you. The case in a 
nutshell seems to be that these 
children are nice people and we are 
nice people. Why can’t we know 
each other? Now, as I see it, there 
must be something coming between 
us. We have to look for clues. (He 
goes to table and points to radio.) Now 
you take this strange machine over 
here — (They all gather near table 
and look at radio.) 

Becky: Oh, they call it a radio. All 
sorts of voices and noises come out. 
That little knob turns it on. (She 
reaches for knob. There is a loud clap 
of thunder and she pulls her hand 
away as though afraid.) My gracious! 


SHERLOCK: That was only the storm. 

Becky: Oh, of course. Thunder. 

SHERLOCK: But just the same, you 
must be careful, Miss Sharp. 

D’ArTAGNAN: Oh, let me at the thing. 
(The rest all stand back. He brandishes 
his rapier in one hand and turns the 
knob with the other.) 

Voice From Rapio (Half singing, half 
talking): 

How’s your stomach? How’s your 
feet? 

Do you feel woozy when you eat? 

If you want a cure for all your ills, 

Take a dose of cure-all pills! 

Davin: Dear me. Let’s not have any 
more of that. 

D’ARTAGNAN (Threatening radio with 
rapier): Such vulgar twaddle. I'll 
run it through. 

Jo: No—no, it may blow up. Just 
turn it off. 

SHERLOCK (Turning radio off): There. 
My, I’ve come up against some 
strange things in my life but I don’t 
know what the children see in that. 

Jo (Looking at comic book): Maybe I’ve 
found a clue, Mr. Holmes. Look at 
this. 

SHERLOCK (Picking up comic book): A 
comic book. It must be funny. (They 
all look solemnly at book but none of 
them laughs.) 

D’ArTAGNAN: I see nothing funny. 
(Leafing through) Hairy Hank, the 
Ape Man. A vulgar character he 
seems to me. Always fighting — on 
every page. 

Becky: Well, after all, D’Artagnan, 
you’re not exactly a peaceful man. 
D’ArTAGNAN: But I fight for King and 
country. This fellow has no honor — 
you can tell that by the look of him. 
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Jo: The pictures certainly are horrible 
— and printed on such cheap paper 
with cheap colors. They make me 
dizzy. 

Davip: Why, one illustration in my 
book would be worth a hundred of 
these. 

SHERLOCK: Hmmm, these clues are 
mystifying to say the least. Why 
the children should prefer them to 
us — 

Becky: And now they’ve gone off to 
see a glamour girl. I’d like to see 
any glamour girl who could compare 
with me. 

Davin: But this one is in the — the 
movies, as they call it. I don’t know 
exactly what movies are but — 

SHEeRLocK: As near as I can under- 
stand it, they’re more pictures. Pic- 
tures that move and speak — very 
wonderful in a way, but they leave 
nothing to the imagination. I wish 
I understood more of these things. 
(Two characters enter left. One, a 
boy, ts dressed in a baseball uniform 
with all the paraphernalia of a catcher. 
The other, a girl, is dressed in a mod- 
ern business suit.) 

BasEBALL PLayerR: Perhaps we can 
help you. 

CAREER GIRL: Hello, everybody. We 
know you even if you don’t know us. 

Davin (Bowing a little): Indeed, and 
how can that be? 

CarEER GirL: Grandma brought us 
home with her yesterday. We're 
characters from the new books. 
(Taking two books from shelves and 
handing one to baseball player, then 
indicating him) Here you have a 
baseball star and I’m a career girl. 
(Holding up her book) 
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Becky (Hostilely): A career girl? What, 
might I ask, is a career girl? 

Jo: I know. She made a career of 
something, the way I wrote stories. 

BASEBALL PLAYER: That’s right, and I 
made a career of sports — playing 
baseball. 

D’ARTAGNAN: Baseball. What is this 
flimsy armor you’re wearing? (He 
pokes at chest protector with point of 
his rapier.) Why, I could run it 
through. 

BASEBALL PLAYER (Backing away and 
laughing): Say, take it easy. This is 
part of my uniform. I’m a catcher. 
(Opening his book) See, there’s a pic- 
ture of me in the World Series. (He 
puts book open on table.) 

CaREER GIRL (Opening her book): 
And here’s a picture of me applying 
for my first job. (She puts her book 
open on table.) 

Becky: If you’re characters from new 
books I don’t think you have any 


right to be here. 

D’ARTAGNAN: No — we've been 
around this library for a long time. 
It belongs to us. 

BasEBALL Piayer: But Grandma 
brought us here. 


SHERLOCK: Now — now, just a mo- 
ment, please. I’m inclined to think 
these new books may be all right. 

CaREER Grr: Of course we are. There 
are just as many good new books as 
there are old. 

BASEBALL PiayerR: Fine books are 
being written today too. 

Becky: But we’ve lasted for genera- 
tions. 

CarEER Girt: Grandma wouldn’t 
have brought us here if she hadn’t 
thought we were worthwhile. 
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Davin: The young lady is right. And 
we won’t get anywhere by arguing. 
We must try to cooperate. If we 
unite, maybe we can solve our 
problem. 

Becky: Well, I don’t know. (To new 
characters) I suppose you think the 
children like you? 

CaREER Gir: Not at all. 
the same boat you are. 

BASEBALL PLayeR: You saw how it 
was tonight. They didn’t pay any 
attention to us either. 

SHERLOCK: Then it’s as I said. These 
other things are keeping them from 
us. This terrible machine they call 
the radio. 

BASEBALL PLAYER: Oh, there’s nothing 
wrong with the radio, or the movies 
either. They’ve done some fine 
things. But the point I make is that 
we ought to be able to stand up 
against this competition. 

Davin: But how can we if the chil- 
dren just aren’t interested in books? 

SHERLOCK: You heard what the oldest 
boy said — that he had to see and 
hear his characters? It’s a mistaken 
idea of realism. 

Jo: Of course. Don’t the children 
know that the things of the mind are 
more real than pictures? 

D’ARTAGNAN: Haven’t they any im- 
agination? 

CAREER GIRL: Yes, they have imagina- 
tions, but they don’t know how to 
use them. 

SHERLocK: Then we'll have to find 
some way to show them how. 

Jo: If we could just get them inter- 
ested in us — 

Davin: If they would only look at us. 
If they would give us half a chance 


We're in 
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our stories would do the rest. 

Becky: I ought to be able to figure 
something. I always could. 

CaREER GirRu: You’re a great little 
conniver, Becky, but some of the 
methods you use — 

Becky: But this is in a good cause. 
(Getting an idea) Pictures! They 
like pictures! 

CarEER Giri: Of course they do. 
They’re trained to them. What with 
movies, television, and radio I think 
this must be the pictorial age. 

Becky: Then listen. All our books 
have illustrations, so let’s leave 
them open on the table where the 
children will be bound to see them. 

Davip: No — no, we can’t do that. 

Jo: We can’t upset the library. After 
all, Grandpa and Grandma have let 
us live here a long time. 

SHERLOCK: You’re right, Jo. They’re 
always so careful to put the books 
away. It would upset them if they 
found the place in a muddle. (There 
is a loud clap of thunder.) 

D’ArtTAGNAN: Hah, the storm is get- 
ting worse. (7'here is the sound of 
voices off.) 

SHERLOCK: Shh-h — quiet... 

FreppIL’s Voice (Off): Boy, it’s rain- 
ing cats and dogs! 

BasEBALL Puayer: The children! 
They didn’t go to the movie. They’re 
coming back. 

Jo: We'll have to get to the alcove. 
We mustn’t be caught here. (Jo, 
CAREER GIRL and BASEBALL PLAYER 
run off left.) 

Davip: But how about the books? 

Becky: It’s too late. (Becky and 
Davin run off leaving SHERLOCK and 
D’ ARTAGNAN.) 








SHERLOCK: Off with you, D’Artagnan. 

D’ARTAGNAN (Starting left, then turn- 
ing): What about the candles, Sher- 
lock? 

SHERLOCK: Ah—the candles. Very 
careless of me. But it’s too late — 
too late. (They go off. Mary and 
LOUISE come running in right fol- 
lowed by Don and FREDDIE.) 

Louise: What a storm! Where’s that 
light switch? 

Don: Right here. (He pushes light 
switch.) The lights are off. That last 
crash must have done it. 

FREDDIE: But—but-the candles — 
look — they’re lighted. 

Mary: Yes, Grandma and Grandpa 
must have lit them. 

Louise: That was nice of them. I 
guess they knew we’d get stuck and 
wouldn’t be able to go to the movie. 

Don: Ho, it’s never going to stop. We 
were smart to run back that block 
instead of trying to go on. 

Louise: Yes, I’m wet enough as it is. 
(Shaking her hair) But what are we 
going to do now? 

Don: At least we can listen to the 
radio. I’m glad it’s a portable. (He 
turns radio on and there is a blare of 
static.) 

Louise: What’s the matter? 

Don (Disgustedly): Static — it’s all 
over the dial. (He switches radio off.) 

Mary: You mean to say we can’t lis- 
ten to the radio? What on earth will 
we do? 

Don (Sitting down at table): Search me. 
(Noticing books open) Say, what are 
all these books? 

LovIsE (Crossing near Don): I don’t 
know, and they’re all open. Do you 
suppose Grandma and Grandpa put 


them out? 

Mary: They must have. These are the 
books they mentioned. (Looking at 
a book) Here’s Little Women. (She 
sits down.) 

FREDDIE (Looking at open book): Say, 
here’s a picture. The Three Muske- 
teers on horseback — it looks kind 
of exciting. I wonder if there’s a pic- 
ture on every page. (He sits down 
and turns page.) Oh, no, there’s a lot 
of reading in between I guess. (He 
stops and studies a page.) 

Don (Looking at a book): Hmm — 
here’s Sherlock Holmes and Dr. 
Watson working on a case. 

Louise: I can’t imagine what this 
picture’s all about. There’s a girl 
peering out of a carriage. (Sitting 
down and turning to cover of book) 
Hmm, Vanity Fair. I guess I’ll read 
some and find out what this picture 
means. 

Mary: My, this family in Little 
Women look as though they’re hav- 
ing a good time. I wish I knew w' o 
they all were. The costumes are old- 
fashioned all right, but they’re kind 
of cute. 

FREDDIE: Quiet. 

Mary: What’s the matter with you? 

FRreEppIeE: I’m reading. 

Mary: No — you don’t say so? 

Freppig: Well, I couldn’t find the 
place where it told about the picture, 
so I’m starting from the beginning. 

Louise: Good for you, Freddie. I’m 
started too. And I think the girl in 
the carriage is Becky Sharp. She 
seems like quite a gal. 

Don: Boy, this Sherlock Holmes is all 
right. It has you guessing right at 
the start. 
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Mary: I’ve been skipping. The sisters 
are Jo and Meg and Beth and Amy 
—and there’s the most wonderful 
boy next door called Laurie — but I 
guess I’d better start at the begin- 
ning too. 

LovIsE (Rising with her book): Do you 
know what I’m going to do? I’ve 
often heard Mother say how wonder- 
ful it was on a rainy evening to curl 
up in bed with a good book. I think 
I'll try it. 

Mary: That’s a good idea, Louise, but 
what will we do for light? 

Don: Oh, the lights probably won’t be 
off long. Humph, you know this is 
something. The four of us sitting 
here reading by candlelight. 

Mary: It is funny, isn’t it? 
happened to us? 

Louise: Oh, a lot of things I guess. The 
storm —and then we didn’t have 
anything else to do. 

Don: Yes, and Grandpa and Grandma 
weren’t so dumb, leaving these books 
open at the illustrations. 

FrReppDIE: Sure. They knew we liked 
pictures. 

Don: I’m beginning to think we’ve 
relied too much on pictures. Why, 
I’ve only read a few pages here and I 
can see the characters in my mind 
just as clearly as if they were on a 
screen. 

Louise: I know, and as you read what 
they say, you can hear them too. 
(The lights come on.) 

FreEppDIE: Boy, the lights are on. (Ris- 
ing with his book) Come on, Don, 
let’s you and I go upstairs with our 
books. 

Don (Rising): O.K. . . . (Then noticing 
other books) Say, what are these 
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other books? Here’s David Copper- 
field by Charles Dickens. 

Louise (Picking up book): Why, this 
is the story of a career girl. It must 
be a new book. 

Don (Picking up another): And this is 
a baseball story. 

FREppIE: Baseball? Oh, give me that. 
(He takes book from Don.) But gee, 
I don’t know — The Three Muske- 
teers is so exciting — 

Don: Well, Freddie, there’s no law 
against reading two books, you 
know. I think I’ll take both of these. 

Louise: I’m going to take this modern 
story. Then when I finish Vanity 
Fair, I can start that. 

Mary (Ruefully): But I’ve got only 
one. 

Louise: Oh, Litile Women will keep 
you busy for a while, and when 
you’ve finished that you can have 
one of mine. We can change around. 

Don (Laughing): I guess you two 
needn’t fight over books — there’s 
a whole library of them here. 

Mary: There certainly is, and it’s 
going to be fun. (She starts right as 
GRANDPA and GRANDMA enter right.) 

GranpMA: Why, children. I thought 
we heard voices. You didn’t go to 
the movie after all. 

Louise: No, the storm chased us back. 

Don: We’ve been looking at the books 
— the ones you told us about — and 
if it’s all right with you we are going 
right up to our rooms and read. 

GRANDMA (Surprised): Why, my good- 
ness! Of course it’s all right. 

Don: And say, thanks a lot for putting 
them out. 

Louise: Yes. Good night. 


Ati: Good night, Grandpa. Good 














night, Grandma. (They go off right. 

GRANDPA and GRANDMA look at one 

another.) 

GRANDMA: Well! What’s happened to 
those children? They’re so enthusi- 
astic about the books. 

GRANDPA: Yes, and they certainly 
weren’t before. And what did they 
mean about our putting them out? 
Did you put some books out for 
them? 

GranpMa: No. Didn’t you? 

GranpPA: No. Well, it’s beyond me. 

GranpMa: And look, the candles are 
burning. Why, they haven’t been 
lighted for years. 

Granppa: The children must have lit 
them when the lights went out. 

GRANDMA: Just think, here they were 
reading by candlelight. Oh, I’m so 
glad they’re going to enjoy the 
library. (GRANDPA takes her hand. 
They are both in front of the table now 
facing downstage.) 

Granppa: Yes, Mother, it kind of 
makes the old library come to life 
again, doesn’t it? (SHERLOCK HOLMES 
steps quietly out from left holding a 
candle snuffer in his hand, and starts 
tiptoeing across backstage. During the 
next few lines he snuffs out both the 
candles and tiptoes left again.) 

GranpMa (Smiling): Yes, it does. 

Granppa: Y’know, I can almost 
imagine all our different friends in 
the alcove having a sort of get- 
together tonight—a_ celebration. 


D’Artagnan, Copperfield, Becky 
Sharp — 
GranpMA: And Jo and Sherlock 


Holmes; and then there’ll be the 


characters from those new books — 

(Homes has finished putting out the 

candles and exits through curtains 

making a slight noise as he does so. 

GRANDPA and GRANDMA turn at the 

sound in time to see the curtain falling 

back into place.) What was that? I 

heard a noise. 

GRANDPA: Thought I did too. Must 
have imagined it. 

GraNnpMa: No, I’m sure — and look — 
the candles are out! 

GRaNnppPA: Why, so they are. 
that’s a funny thing. 

GRANDMA: But how in the world? 
(As they look at alcove corner, the 
curtain billows out again and then 
back.) 

Granppa (Chuckling): So that’s it. 
It’s the last breath of the storm, 
Mother, blowing the curtains, and it 
blew the candles out for us. Saved 
us the trouble. 

GranpMA: Well, I never. You know, I 
was almost frightened for a minute. 

Granppa (Taking her arm and turning 
toward exit at right): Me, too. You 
know, Mother, we’d better be get- 
ting off to bed before we scare our- 
selves with our own ghost stories. 

GRANDMA (Smiling as they start right): 
Yes, you’re right — but still I did 
hear a noise as though there was 
someone in that alcove. 

Granppa: Of course you did, Mother. 
(Smiling and patting her arm. Half- 
jokingly) And why not? We know 

it’s full of the characters from our 

books. 


Now, 


THE END 
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Mary Elizabeth's Wonderful Dream 


by Miriam E. Mason 


Characters 
Sopuie ) 
Many The Mapes sisters 
LOUISE 
KaTE 


Miss Harttin, the governess 
Mrs. Mapes 

THREE Poor CHILDREN 
Two YounG CHILDREN 

BEFORE THE CurTAIN: T'wo children 
meet. One is reading a magazine. It 
ts an old copy of ‘St. Nicholas.’’ He 
seems interested and amused. 

CuiLtp OnE: What are you reading, a 
new comic? 

Cuitp Two: Oh, no, it’s an old maga- 
zine. I found a great big box of 
them up in my grandma’s attic. 
She’d been saving them for years 
and years and she gave them to me. 
See — they’re copies of St. Nicholas 
Magazine. 

Cuitp One: St. Nicholas — that’s a 
nice name for a magazine. Makes you 
think of Santa Claus, doesn’t it? 
(Looks at it) Say, I’ve got a whole 
book of stories at home called 
Stories from St. Nicholas Magazine. 
Got it for Christmas last year. 

CuiLtp Two: Are they like these? 

CuiLp ONE (Looking, speaks excitedly): 
Why, yes, they are. And the same 
kind of pictures too — look at those 
funny clothes! And here’s one of 
the very same stories. 

Cutty Two: Oh, yes, I just loved that 


story. In fact, I just loved the 
whole magazine. Grandma said 
when she was little she could hardly 
wait for the days when the St. 
Nicholas Magazine came, and no 
wonder. 

Cuitp Ons: The editor of that maga- 
zine sure did know what kids like to 
read, even though it was so long ago. 
Wonder what his name was. 

Cuiitp Two (Looking): Let’s see. Why, 
it wasn’t a him at all. It was a her! 

Cuitp Onze: A lady editor? 

Cuitp Two: Yes. (Reading carefully) 
Her name was — Mary Mapes 
Dodge. 

Caitp OnE (Thoughtfully): Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Mary Mapes Dodge! 
I’ve seen that name before on some- 
thing — what was it? 

CuiLp Two: Was it on your new car? 

Cump One: Oh, no! (Thinks) I re- 
member now. It was on a book I 
saw in the library —a_ beautiful 
book about Holland and a boy who 
went skating on a pair of silver 
skates. 

Curvy Two (Excitedly): Why yes, I 
saw it too. Hans Brinker and the 
Silver Skates. The librarian told me 
about it. She said it was an old book 

children liked so well that it had 
been printed in a brand new edition. 

CuiLp OnE: Mary Mapes Dodge must 
have known a lot about what chil- 
dren like to read. Just think — she 








lived long before my grandmother 

was born and children still like to 

read her stories and magazine. 

Cu1Lp Two: I bet she was a girl you’d 
have liked. I imagine she’d have 
been a pretty nice girl to have in 
your gang, don’t you? 

CuiLp One: Don’t you wish there was 
a magic window we could look out of 
and see writers and famous people 
as they were when they were children? 

Cuitp Two: Oh, yes. I’d love to look 
in on Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge 
when she was just a little girl intend- 
ing to be a great author. 

CuILp ONE: Can’t we go get some more 
copies of St. Nicholas Magazine and 
look at them? 

CuiL_p Two: And maybe imagine we’re 
looking away back to when she was 
a little girl? (They go off stage as 
curtain begins to rise.) 

Time: April, 1841. 

SerrinG: The living room of the Mapes 
home on Greenwich Street in New 
York City. It is a pleasant room, 
furnished in the rather fussy style of 
that time. 

At Rise: Mary ELizABETH MapEs, a 

pretty bright-faced girl of past ten, is 

sitting at a desk. She has a long quill 
pen in her hand and is trying to write 
something. It is obviously an effort. 

She writes, thinks, looks out the win- 

dow, shakes her head, and crosses 

something out. From the right, through 

a half-opened door, comes the sound of 

singing. SopHig and LOovIsE are 


practising a duet. 
Sopuis and Louise (Singing outside): 
‘Ah, I have sighed to rest me, 
Deep in the quiet ground —”’ 
Miss Harrie: No, no! Try it again. 


SopHIE and Louiss: ‘‘De-e-ep in the 
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quiet ground!’’ 

Miss Hattie: Deeper! Sadder! Like 
this. (Quavering in a melancholy 
tone) “‘Ah-h-h, I have sighed —”’ 
(Mary raises her head, sighs deeply. 
She opens window a trifle.) 

Voice (Outside): Hot corn! Hot corn! 
Hot parched corn! 

Miss Harrie: “‘— to rest me.”’ 

Srreet Cry: Fresh fish! Fresh oys- 
ters! Live eels! Fresh, live eels, 
eels alive—o! (Mary closes win- 
dow. Sits down with air of thought) 

Sopuir, Louise and Miss Hattie: 
“Ah, I have sighed to rest me 

Deep in the quiet ground!” 

Voice (Outside): Old rags, old bottle, 
old bones. Any old bones today? 
Mary: Oh! (Pushes work back in 

despairing manner) 

Miss Hattie: Deeper, quieter! Sad- 
der! Now! 

SopHiz, Louise and Miss Hattie 
(Very melancholy tones): ‘Deep in 
the quiet ground!’’ 

Voice (Outside): Any old bones today? 

Mary: I'll never get a poem written at 
this rate! (Enter Miss Harris, a 
prim spinster governess, LOUISE and 
SopHig, pretty girls of twelve and 
fourteen. Miss Harrie ts putting on 
her bonnet, while talking in a rapid, 
high-pitched voice.) 

Miss Harrie: You must practise hard 
on your song, young ladies, or you’ll 
never have it good enough for the 
benefit next Friday night. What you 
need is more feeling, more sadness, 
more depth! 

Sopuis: Well, I still wish we could sing 
something a little faster — like “She 
wore a wreath of roses — ”’ 
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Louise: Something more up-to-date. 
That new song that Mr. Wood- 
worth wrote, why can’t we sing that? 

Sopuie: Oh, I love that song — “The 
Old Oaken Bucket.” (Begins to sing 
it and LOUISE joins in.) 

“How dear to my heart are the 

scenes of my childhood 

Where fond recollection allows me 
to dwell, 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep 
tangled wildwood 

And e’en the old bucket that hung 
in the well!” 

Srreet Cry: Tea water! Tea water! 
Tea water fresh drawn. Fresh tea 
water one cent a glass! 

Sopnuie: Every peddler in New York 
City must be out on the streets to- 
day, calling his wares. 

Miss Harrie: It’s always that way 
when times are hard. And this has 
been a bad winter. (Sighing) I never 
saw a time when there were more 
orphans and beggars on the streets, 
or so many wretched people. 

Louise: We’re doing all we can to help. 
We’re practising night and day on 
our songs for the benefit perform- 
ance for the (Carefully) A-f-i-t-c-o- 
t-p-o-N-Y-C (Counting off the words 
on her fingers) 

Mary: What does that spell? 

Sopnre: Oh, Mary, it doesn’t really 
spell anything; you know that. It 
stands for something: A-f-i-t-c-o- 
t-p-o-N-Y-C. 

Mary (Leaning her chin on her hand): 
That’s a lot of letters to remember. 
And my mind is tired already. 

Miss Hattie: Miss Mary, have you 
written your essay for the benefit — 
of — 





Louise and Sopuie (Joining): The 
Association for improving the condi- 
tion of the poor of New York City? 

Mary: Not exactly. It’s such a serious 
subject: Noble Careers for Women. 
I’ve been thinking, Miss Hattie; 
I’ve been thinking very hard. 

Miss Harrie: You may read what you 
have written. 

Mary (Hesitating) : Well, it really isn’t 
finished yet. 

Miss Harrie (Seating herself): I'll 
hear what you have written. Quickly, 
please, it is time for me to be going. 

Mary: Well, it was spring, and I 
thought maybe a spring poem — 

Miss Harrie: Read it. If it is good 
enough, perhaps you can give it at 
the benefit along with your essay on 
Careers for Noble women. 

Mary: Well — (Stands, looking at page 
on which a few lines are scrawled) 


“Beautiful spring has come to stay 
Old bones are blooming along the 
way 


The April sky is blue and fair 
Hot potatoes are in the air. 


Everything has a beautiful smell 
Oysters, eels, and shrimps to sell!’ 


It doesn’t sound just exactly right, 
does it? 

Voice (Outside): Sand, sand, sand! 
Get your fresh Rockaway sand! Get 
fresh clean sand for your kitchen 
floors. 

Miss Hattie (Angrily): Mary Eliza- 
beth Mapes, you are to get to work 
at once and write a poem about sand, 
do you hear me? About sand — 
(Quickly) I mean, careers for noble 
women — and have it finished when 





I come back for your lessons to- 
morrow. And no more foolish 
jesting! (Girls laugh gaily as soon as 
Miss Harris ezits.) 

SopuirE: Poor Miss Hattie! Even her 
neat little mind gets mixed up by the 
cries of New York in April. 

LoulIsE (Imitating Miss Harrie): Miss 
Mary, I want to hear a poem about 
sand — this very minute — 

Sopuie: A good poem, too. One that 
Mr. Bryant or Mr. Wordsworth 
would enjoy. (Enter Kats, carrying 
a small bucket and shovel. She is 8 
years old, youngest of the four sisters.) 

Kate: I bought a penny’s worth of 
sand. See, isn’t it nice and clean? 
Where’s little brother Charles? I 
want him to come and help me make 
sand pies. 

Mary: That’s it! Listen: 

“A sand pie is fun to make, 

But to eat one would give you a 
stomach ache. 

And if you would make a nice sand 
cake 

And put it in the oven to bake 

Don’t take a bite, or your teeth 
will break!’’ 

Karte: That’s a lovely poem, Mary. I 
like it lots better than the ones Mr. 
Bryant read to us the night he was 
here for supper. They had such big 
long words in them. 

Louise: They were sad, too; all about 
death and old age and things like 
that. I’d rather hear poems about 
sand and shrimps and good Saint 
Nicholas. 

Mary (Thoughtfully): But I’m afraid 

Miss Hattie won’t like the poem 

very well. I’ve just got to get my 

essay written. Careers for Noble 








Women. 
Kate: That’s dull sounding. What’s 
a career? Is it something like the 
medicine Grandmother Furman 
takes for her rheumatism? Or is it 
something to keep your feet warm? 
Mary: Of course not. A career is 
something that you do when you 
grow up, something like work — 

Louise: But not just ordinary work. 
Special work. Work that makes you 
famous. 

Kate (Shakes her head and sighs): I 
don’t see why old women would 
want to be famous, or why they 
would want to work. Most old 
women just want to be grand- 
mothers. That’s what I want to be 
when I’m old. Just a nice grand- 
mother, like Grandmother Furman. 

Mary: I said noble women, not old 
women, Kate. ° 

Kare: Oh, well, I guess it doesn’t really 
matter. But I think it would be 
easier to be old than to be noble. 
(A sound of quarreling and crying 
from outside) 

Voices: You give me that... . No, it’s 
mine. , . . I found it first... . If you 
don’t give it to me I’ll — Oh, you 
hit me — You hurt me — (Girls run 
to window and look down.) 

Kate: What is it? 

Louise: What’s happened? 

Sopuisz: It’s just some of the poor 
children, quarreling and fighting. 

Mary: I wonder if I’d better go see 
what’s the trouble. 

Sopuik (Detains her): Mary Elizabeth 
Mapes! 

Mary: What did I do? 

Sopuiz: That’s just it. Don’t forget 

you’ve got an essay to write. 
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LouIsE: It’s got to be finished by next 
Friday night! 

Mary: Careers for Noble Women! I’m 
sure that the A-f-i-t-c-o-t-p-o-N-Y-C 
could earn just as much money for 
the poor without my essay. 

SopHie: But think of Miss Hattie! 
We'll leave you for a little while, 
Mary, so you can think about the 
careers. 

Kate: I’ll go, too. I don’t care much 
about careers. I like mud pies bet- 
ter, and watching fights on the street. 
(Sopuie, Louise, and Kate go out.) 

Mary (Walking about): Well, I guess 
I could be an opera singer... . Ora 
famous poet like Mrs. Hemans... . 
I'd like to be an inventor, but that 
wouldn’t be ladylike, I suppose. Or 
a farmer — but what if a cow would 
run after me? Or the editor of a big 
paper like Mr. Greeley — that 
would be a wonderful career — or 
even the Mayor of New York City. 
... If I were the Mayor, I wouldn’t 
have so many poor people in town 
and then the A-f-i-t-c-o-t-p-o-N-Y-C 
wouldn’t have to give benefits for 
them. (Enter Louise and Sopuie 
leading between them three very ragged, 
dirty children.) 

Sopuie: You may sit down here by the 
fire and warm your hands and toes. 
(CHILDREN stare around them in a 
wild curious way. They squabble a bit 
over who is going to have the stools 
nearest the fire.) 

Louise (Severely): These are the chil- 
dren who were making so much noise 
down on the street. 

Mary: What was the matter? Did 
one of you fall on your nose? 

CHILDREN: It was my penny! 
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Cuitp Ons: It was not. I saw it first. 

Cuitp Two: But I reached it first. 

Cup THREE: It was really mine, be- 
cause it was closest to my foot! 

Cuitp One: You say that again, and 
I’ll sock you good! (Doubling fists in 
a savage way) 

Cuitp Two: Try it. Just try it. Try 
it and see what happens to you! 

Cuiip Turee: And anyhow, it wasn’t 
even a penny when I picked it up. 

Curtp One: But if it had been a penny 
it was my penny and I was going to 
buy some gingerbread with it. 
(Crying loudly) Boo, hoo! 

Sopuie (Talking in loud voice): Well, if 
you don’t stop crying and quarreling 
you can just go back outdoors again. 

Louise: And without any gingerbread, 
either! (KaTE looks in.) 

Kate: Mother said for you to sit 
quietly. She is making hot cocoa 
and toast. 

Mary: I bet there’s no one in N.Y.C. 
who works harder making cocoa and 
toast and warm clothes for the P and 
does more to I their C than Mother. 

Louise (Sighing) : Yes, this is the third 
time this week that we have brought 
(Looks at children and spells out the 
words) p-0-o-r c-h-i-l-d-r-e-n in from 
the streets and given them some- 
thing to eat. 

Mary: And still I have to write an 
essay for a benefit performance. I’d 
rather make toast and cocoa. 

Sopure: Well, when you look at the 
(Looking) p-o-o-r c-h-i-l-d-r-e-n and 
see how p-o-o-r they are, you know 
it’s for a good cause. 

Mary: I have an idea. These children 
can help me to write my essay. 

CHILDREN (Jn alarm): We can’t write. 








Cup One: I can spell some. I can Sopuie (Sharply): Children! 


spell ‘‘poor.’’ I can spell “children,’’ 
too. 

Mary: That’s fine. Now tell me, 
children, what would you like for 
your careers? (CHILDREN look puz- 
zled and shake their heads.) 

Mary (Encouragingly): Go on. Tell 
me. What career would you choose 
if you could have the one you want? 

Cuitp Two: I’d take a roast goose 
with lots of dressing. 

Cuitp THREE: I’d rather have an 
apple pie with cream. 

Cuitp One (Enthusiastically): A big 
plum puddin’ just stuck full of suet 
and raisins would suit me. 

Louise: A career isn’t something you 
eat. It’s something you do when 
you grow up. 

CHILDREN (Very disappointed): Oh! 

CuILp ONE: When I grow up, I want 
to be rich and go every day to the 
Washington Market and buy great 
big baskets of things to eat. 

CuiLp Two: And I want a real house 
to live in, a house with a fire in it, 
and chairs to sit on, and a real bed 
to sleep in. 

CuiLp THREE: | want a bake shop all 
my own with shelves full of pumpkin 
pies and twenty-five kinds of cake 
and I don’t mean to sell any of it, 
either, but to keep it all myself and 
eat it every bit! 

CuILp OnE: You’re just a pig, that’s 
all you are. Always wanting to keep 
everything for yourself! 

CuiLp Two: Just like you tried to keep 
that penny that I found. 

Cuitp THREE: | found it first! You 
tried to steal it away from me, you 
robber, you! 
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You 
mustn’t fight. Didn’t you ever hear 
that pretty poem that says: 

“Let dogs delight to bark and fight 
For ’tis their nature to. 
But little children — little children 
little children —”’ 
I can’t remember the rest of it, but 
anyhow it says that little children 
shouldn’t fight. 

Kate (Looking in): Mother said the 
cocoa isn’t quite ready. She had to 
wait till the milk man came by with 
some more milk. 

Louise: Tell her the C of the P of 
N.Y.C. is getting worse all the time, 
especially their manners. (Brightly) 
Now children, how would you like 
us to sing to you while you wait? 
(CHILDREN do not respond, but look 
rather gloomy.) 

SopuHie: Singing always makes you feel 
better, I think. 

Louise: You can sing too, Mary. I’m 
sure these children will enjoy the 
song we’re going to sing at the benefit 
for the A-f-i-t-c-o-t-p-o-N-Y-C. 
(They sing, feelingly.) 

“‘Ah, I have sighed to rest me, 
Deep in the quiet ground. 
Sighed to rest me 
Yet in vain did I sigh. 
O fare thee well. 
(Poor CHILDREN first sniff, then sob, 
then weep loudly.) 
My Leonora, 
Fare thee well.’ 
(By this time the sobs almost drown 
out the singing.) 

Louise: Wasn’t that beautiful? I 
think I’d rather be an opera singer 
than anything else. Making people 
cry is wonderful. 
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Mary: I think it was silly. What’s so 
wonderful about making people cry? 
I’m tired of sad songs and sad poems 
and sad stories. 

SopHIE (Crossly): Well, maybe you can 
think of something better. 

Mary (Firmly): I can. I will! And it 
won’t be about people resting in the 
quiet ground. Nor about infants 
falling into barrels of swine’s food 
and drowning, like that poem in the 
gift book. It’ll be about something 
cheerful. (Thinks, with her hand to 
chin in serious attitude. CHILDREN 
continue to sob.) All right, I’ve 
thought of something better. Listen! 
“When I am big, I mean to buy 

A dozen platters of pumpkin pie! 

A barrel of nuts to keep it handy. 

And fifty pounds of sugar candy!” 
How’s that? 

CHILDREN: That’s lovely. Say it again! 
I like that better’n that real sad 
stuff! 

Mary (Thinking): 

“The nicest thing in the world to me 
Is lots of toast_and some jam for 
tea.”’ 

Turrp Cuitp: Don’t forget the ginger- 
bread. 


Mary: Oh, yes... 
“And plenty of good brown ginger- 
bread 
Will make you feel like — like — 
like — ”’ 


First Curip: Like standing on your 
head! 

Mary: Of course. Like standing on 
your head with joy. 

Kate: Well, here it is. Toast, ginger- 
bread, cocoa! (Mrs. MAPEs comes in 
with tray and serves the children.) 

Mrs. Mapes: Such a busy afternoon! 


Sewed all afternoon at the hall for 
the Sailors’ Orphans. So many 
people need so many things. I do 
hope we can make lots of money on 
the benefit next week. 

Seconp Cuitp (Happily): I feel just 
about like standing on my head, all 
right. 

Mrs. Mapss: Do have another piece 
of toast, child. . . . Well, girls, are 
you ready for the benefit? Mary, do 
you have your essay written? 

Sopuie: Mary can’t make up her mind 
about the Career, Mother. 

Mary: Yes, I can. (Places cup on table 
and speaks in oratorical fashion) The 
noblest career for women is to make 
people cheerful. Being an author is 
a noble career. An author can write 
things to make cross people feel like 
laughing, and sad people feel cheer- 
ful. When I grow up, I think I will 
be an author. 

Mrs. Mapes: Well! Another Mrs. 
Hemans, perhaps, writing beautiful 
poems? Like “The breaking waves 
dashed high — ’’ 

Mary: A poem about the breaking 
toast would be better. I’ll be an 
author who writes things for chil- 
dren to read — cheerful things. 

Sopuie: Who ever heard of an author 
that just wrote for children? 

Louise: Especially cheerful things. 
Why, all the stories and poems in our 
books are sad. They have to be, or 
they wouldn’t teach you any morals. 

Mary (Rising): Please excuse me, 
Mother. (70 CuitpREN) Thank you 
so much, children. Do come again 
some day. Good-bye. 

Mrs. Mapes: Where are you going? 

Mary: To Father’s den where it is 
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quiet. And where I can borrow his 
pen and some paper. I’m ready to 
begin on my essay now about a 
career for a noble woman. (Going 
out) “When I am big, I mean to 
buy aes 

CHILDREN (Reverenily): A dozen plat- 
ters of pumpkin pie — (Repeating) 
a dozen platters of pumpkin pie — 
a-dozen-platters-of-pumpkin-pie. 

Cuiip One: Isn’t that beautiful? 








CuiLp Two: It makes you feel more 
cheerful just to say it! 

Cur1Lp THREE: Poetry is almost as nice 
as gingerbread, isn’t it? (As Cum- 
DREN drink cocoa in appreciative 
silence, street cries are again heard 
through window.) 

Street Cry: 

Old shoes, old rags, old bones, 

Any old bones today? 

THE END 


Thanks to Billy 


Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 
Bup 
BILLY 
RuBY 

TimE: The afternoon before Thanks- 
giving. 

Setrine: The Saunders’ living room. 
A card table is set up in front of the 
fireplace, upstage center. 

At Rise: Bun, about seventeen years 
old, is sitting at the desk, studying 
some papers. BILLY, eight years old, ts 
walking back and forth with a book. 

Bitty (Looking up from book): On 
Thanksgiving Day. (He clears his 


throat.) Thanksgiving is a happy 
day — a day — (He stops and then 
repeats.) a day — 

Bup (Leaning back from desk): Forty- 
three, sixty-nine, twenty-one, eighty- 
four — eighty-four — eighty-four — 





by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
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that’s an end play. That’s around 
right end. 

Bitty (Looking at book again and 
starting over): Thanksgiving is a 
happy day — a day for feast and 
fun. 

Bup (Annoyed): Quiet, Billy. How can 
I learn my signals if you keep talk- 
ing? 

Bruty: Well, how can I learn my poem 
if you keep talking? 

Bup: Which is more important? My 
football game or your poem? 

Bitty: Your football game’s not until 
tomorrow. I’ve got to recite to- 
night. (Ruy, the maid, enters left 
carrying a white tablecloth, a silver 
coffee pot and a polishing cloth. She 
puts coffee pot and polishing cloth on 
a small table while she spreads table- 
cloth on card table.) Ruby, can you 
hear me say my poem now? 

Rusy (Straightening tablecloth): Not 
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now, Billy. I’m too busy. (She picks 
up polishing cloth and starts rubbing 
coffee pot.) Maybe later, in the 
kitchen. 

Bun: Yes, can’t you get him out of 
here, Ruby? I’ve got to practice my 
signals. (There is the sound of a loud 
crash off left.) 

Rusy: Land sakes, what was that? 
Your mom must have broken some- 
thing. (With her polishing cloth still 
in her hand she rushes off left.) 

Buiy (Reciting again): Thanksgiving 
is a happy day — 

Bup (Disgustedly): That’s what you 
say. 

Aanss (Off left): No, Ruby, it was my 
fault. I wasn’t paying attention to 
what I was doing. (AGNzEs enters left 
followed by Rusy. AGNES carries a 
bowl with parsley in it and some 
kitchen scissors and Rusy still carries 
polishing cloth.) 

Rupr: But Miss Agnes, if I hadn’t left 
it so near the edge of the table. 

Aenes: That had nothing to do with it. 
Well, it’s broken and that’s that. 
(She sighs and sets bowl and scissors 
on a small table.) 

Bup: What, Mom? 

Aanes: The big Thanksgiving Day 
platter that we always put our 
turkey on. 

Ruy (Rubbing coffee pot with polishing 
cloth): Miss Agnes, maybe we can 
think of something else. 

Aangs: Ruby, I don’t think there’s 
another dish in the house big enough. 
Bud, I thought you were going over 
to the Burtons’ and borrow some 
extra chairs since they’re going 
away and won’t need them. 

Bup: Gee, Mom, do you have to keep 
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reminding me that Sally’s going 
away for Thanksgiving? 

Aanes: No, dear, but it seems I do 
have to keep reminding you to get 
the chairs. 

Bup: Mom, you don’t seem to realize 
that I’m playing football tomorrow 
and that Sally’s never missed a game 
before. 

Aangs: Bud, please, the chairs. 

Bun: Oh, for gosh sakes. O.K., Mom, 
T’ll get them. (He starts upstage 
right.) But when I get back, Billy 
better not be pestering around with 
his poem. I’ve got to know my 
signals. (He goes out.) 

Bitiy (Reciting): Thanksgiving is a 
happy day — 

Aangs: I hope you’re right, Billy. 
Now, let me see, what was I doing 
before I broke the platter? Here, 
Ruby, I’ll polish that coffee pot. 

Rusy (Handing coffee pot and cloth to 
Aaengs): All right, Miss Agnes, and I 
found that embroidered cloth you 
wanted and put it on the card table. 

Aanes (Looking toward card table): 
Fine, Ruby. I thought we could 
serve coffee here in the living room— 
then we won’t all have to sit around 
the dining room table looking at the 
remains of the turkey. 

Rusy: I’d better get busy on that bird. 
But what are we going to serve him 
on, Miss Agnes? 

Aanes: Oh dear — well, maybe we’ll 
think of something. I’m cutting up 
the parsley for the stuffing, Ruby. 
(She puts coffee pot down and picks 
up bowl again and snips a little 
absent-mindedly.) That is, I’m try- 
ing to, but I keep thinking of other 
things to do. (She sets bowl down 








again and picks up coffee pot.) 
Rusy (Starting left): I’m not ready for 


it yet, Miss Agnes. 
know. 

Bit.y (Following her): Ruby, I want 
you to hear me say my poem now. 
(Ruy goes out left followed by Bitiy. 
Frep Saunpers, the head of the 
house, enters upstage right. He car- 
ries a newspaper.) 

FreEpD: Well — well — here I am, Agnes. 
Home early and glad of it. 

Aangs: Don’t sound so cheerful, Fred. 

Frep: What’s that? (Indicating news- 
paper) Well, Agnes, I see we Amer- 
icans are going to eat several million 
turkeys tomorrow. 

AGNEs (Very busy as she walks around 
polishing coffee pot): Yes, Fred, we'll 
probably do away with fifteen or 
twenty pounds ourselves but — 

Frep (Settling down in easy chair at 
right and looking at paper): And 
Agnes, listen to this. It says here — 

A@nes: Fred dear, I haven’t time 
to listen now. 

Frep: Agnes, what’s the matter with 
you? Can’t you sit down a minute? 

AGNngEs: Fred, tomorrow is Thanks- 
giving Day or hadn’t you heard? 

Frep: Exactly — tomorrow — that’s 
hours away. I came home from the 
office early today, thinking I’d have 
some time to enjoy my family. 

AGNEs: Well, we’ll enjoy you, Fred, if 
you help. There are lots of things 
you can do. 

Frep: Agnes, I sharpened the carving 
knife last night. 

Aengs: Here, this is a good job for you. 
You can snip up this parsley. (She 
picks up bowl and scissors and takes 

them to FrEp.) 


T’ll let you 


Frep (Peering into bowl): Snip it? 

AGNEs: Yes, dear. 

Frep (Putting paper down and taking 
the bowl): But what on earth are you 
going to do with it? Decorate the 
table? 

Aangs: Fred, of course not. 
going to put it in the stuffing. 

Frep: Snipping up parsley! (He begins 
to snip a little.) Agnes, it seems to me 
you go to a lot of unnecessary work 
for these festive days. Thanksgiving 
ought to be — well, a day of rest — 
a day when we count our blessings. 

Aaness: Yes, Fred, we’re going to — 
or I hope we are. But we’ll have to 
get ready first. You can’t have a big 
Thanksgiving dinner with the grand- 
parents and a houseful of people 
without preparation. And we won’t 
have any time tonight, you know. 
We've got to go to the program at 
school. 

Frep: Program? 

Aangs: Yes, Fred. Billy’s going to re- 
cite. (BILLY enters left again, looking 
glum.) 

Bitty (Reciting): Thanksgiving is a 
happy day — 

Frep: Well, Billy, I hear you’re going 
to recite at school tonight. 

Bitty: Yes. Gee, I wonder why the 
teacher had to pick me. 

Frep: I imagine it’s because you take 
after your father. I’ve given a 
speech or two in my time, you know. 

Bitty: Yes, Pop, but this is a poem 
and it has to rhyme. If you make 
one mistake, it throws the whole 
thing off. 

Frep: What is the title of this poem, 
Billy? 

Bitty: Thanksgiving Day. 


We’re 
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Frep: Well — well — quite original 
and — er — very appropriate for a 
Thanksgiving program. I hope you 
do well, son. 

Aanes: Do you know it now, Billy? 

Bruty: I’ve been practicing. I just 
said it to Ruby again, and she gave 
me two cookies. 

Aangs: Billy, you are not to work on 
Ruby’s sympathies just because you 
have to recite a poem tonight. 

Bitty: But Mom, I have to stand up 
on the stage in front of everybody. 
Ruby says I need something to help 
me. 

Frep: I know just how it is, son. You’ll 
feel better when it’s all over. 

AenEs: Do you want to say it for us 
now, dear? 

Bitxy: I guess I’ll just practice it a 
couple more times. (He goes out left.) 

AGNEs: My goodness, I’m beginning 
to be as nervous as can be. What if 
he forgets tonight, Fred? 

Frep: Now, Agnes — 

AGnEs: But it’ll be terrible. Think of 
us — the parents — sitting there in 
the audience prepared to be proud — 
and then the whole thing goes out of 
his head. Why, it may spoil our 
whole Thanksgiving. 

Frep: Now, Agnes, stop worrying. 
(Holding out bowl) Look, do you 
think this stuff is all right now? 

Aenss: I should say not, Fred. You’ve 
hardly snipped at all. 

Frep: Very well, Agnes. (He starts 
snipping again. Bup enters upstage 
right carrying two chairs.) 

Bun: Here are the extra chairs, Mom. 

Aangs: Oh, fine, Bud. Now you or 
Billy won’t have to sit on the kitchen 
stool. 
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Bup: Mrs. Burton said we didn’t have 
to hurry about returning them. 
(Sadly) I — I said good-bye to Sally, 
Mom. 

Frep (Surprised): Good-bye to Sally? 

Bun: Yes, Dad. They’re going away 
for Thanksgiving. Her grandfather 
got sciatica so they have to go and 
see him. 

Frep: But they’!] be back Friday. You 
sound as though you’d said good-bye 
forever. 

Bup: Gee, Dad, you don’t understand. 
Tomorrow’s the big football game 
and Sally won’t be here to see me 
play. 

Frep: But she’s seen you play before. 

Bup: Every time. That’s just it, and 
without Sally in the stands it’s going 
to be tough. The coach says we’ve 
got to have that old fight and that 
old spirit — and well, I just haven’t 
got it. 

Aanegs: Bud dear, will you find the 
spirit to take the chairs into the 
dining room? We’ve so much to do. 
We're getting ready fora big Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

Bup: Sure, Mom. But I wish that was 
all I had on my mind — a dinner. 
(He goes out left.) 

Frep: Agnes, that boy looks as though 
he’d lost his last friend. 

Aenss: I know, Fred. I’ve tried to 
talk to him but — (The doorbell 
rings.) Now, who can that be? I'll 
go. (AGNES goes out upstage right, 
still carrying coffee pot. FRED snips 
some more parsley. Bup re-enters 
left.) 

Bun: Dad, do you think Mom wants 
me to do anything else right now? 

Frep: Why, I don’t know, Bud. 








Bup: Then I guess I’ll go up to my 
room and study my signals. 

Frep (Trying to cheer him up): Uh — 
son—I’m sure you'll play a fine 
game tomorrow as usual. 

Bup (Sadly): I don’t know, Dad. 
When a fellow loses confidence in 
himself — 

Frep: But surely just because Sally is 
going away — 

Bup: Dad, it’s the psychology of the 
thing — can’t you understand? Well, 
if Mom wants me tell her to call. 
(He goes out left. AGNES re-enters 
looking at a telegram.) 

Aaengs: Fred, it was a telegram. Listen 
to this. It’s from Aunt Hattie. 
(Reading) “Arriving in the morning 
for Thanksgiving.” 

Frep: What’s that? 

Aenss: I thought I had enough chairs. 
Now someone will have to sit on the 
kitchen stool after all. 

Frep (Rising, still holding bowl): But 
Agnes, Aunt Hattie—that’s ter- 
rible. 

Aanss: Now, Fred, we’re all very fond 
of Aunt Hattie. 

Frep: Of course, of course, but — 

Aanes: And you’ve been telling me not 
to worry about anything. 

Frep: But to have Aunt Hattie for 
Thanksgiving. 

Aanes: What’s Thanksgiving got to 
do with it? 

Frep: Because Thanksgiving will re- 
mind her of the Mayflower and the 
Mayflower will remind her of her 
ancestors, and that will start her 
tracing the family tree. 

Aangs: Never mind, dear, it’s the only 

tree she’s got. Think of all the nice 

elms we have in the backyard. 








Frep: Very funny. She’s your aunt, 
Agnes. You don’t have to worry — 
but she always looks at me as though 
all my ancestors came over steerage. 

Aqnss: Now, Fred, at this time of year 
we’re to try and feel thankful. You 
said yourself we ought to count 
our blessings. 

Frep: Agnes, I cannot feel that Aunt 
Hattie is one of my blessings. (RuBYy 
enters left.) 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, something terrible 
has happened. 

Frep: How did you know, Ruby? 

Rusy: Know? What are you talking 
about, Mister Fred? Miss Agnes, I 
looked and looked and I can’t find it. 

AGnEs: What are you looking for? 

Rusy: That recipe for scalloped oysters 
that Grandma gave us. It’s disap- 
peared. I looked in my recipe file — 
I looked everywhere. It’s just gone. 

Frep: That’s no calamity, Ruby. We 
don’t need to have scalloped oysters. 

Aenes: Fred. Of course we do. 
Grandma would never forgive us if 
we didn’t. To her it’s a — a part of 
Thanksgiving, and she gave us her 
special recipe. 

Rusy: Can you remember what was in 
it, Miss Agnes? 

Aanes: Well — uh — let me see. 
There’s oysters in it — and oysters 

and — 

Rusy: Land sakes, I know that much. 

Aanes: Yes, yes. Well, couldn’t we 
use another recipe, Ruby? There 
must be one in the cookbook. 

Rusy: Grandma would know the min- 
ute she tasted it that it wasn’t her 
recipe. 

Aanss: Yes, I suppose she would. 

Rusy: It had some special thing in it 
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that gave it a different flavor but for 
the life of me, I can’t remember what 
it was. (BILLY enters left still carry- 
ing his book and looking sad.) 

Bitty: Mom, I guess I’m ready to say 
my poem now. (He puts book on table 
left.) 

Aanes: Oh dear — well, all right, Billy. 
Let’s all sit down — we can be the 
audience. (She puts coffee pot and 
polishing cloth on table left.) 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, I don’t know if I 
can sit down. I ought to be looking. 

Aaenegs: Now, Ruby, it’ll only take a 
minute. Where’s Bud? 

Frep: Up in his room. 

Bruty: Gee, does Bud have to listen 
too? 

Aenes: Billy, you have to get used to 
an audience. 

Rusy: All right, I’ll call Bud, Miss 
Agnes. (Ruy goes out left.) 

Frep: Agnes, what are we going to do 
about Aunt Hattie? 

Agnes: There’s nothing we can do, 
Fred. She’s coming and that’s that. 

Frep: But Agnes. (He sits down in easy 
chair right.) 

Aenes (Leading Bruxy to stage center 
facing downstage): Now, you stand 
right here, Billy, and we'll all sit 
around and listen. (Bup enters left 
followed by Rusy.) 

Bup: Mom, do [ have to be interrupted 
for things like this? I’m going to 
play football tomorrow. 

Aenges: But Billy’s going to recite 
tonight. 

Bup (Sitting down left): Oh, for gosh 
sakes. 

Aanes: Now everybody sit down. 
Let’s forget our own worries. (She 
sits in chair right of fireplace and 


Rusy at left of fireplace.) 

Frep (Holding out bowl): Is this fine 
enough yet, Agnes? 

Aenes: No, dear — and don’t snip 
now. We want to pay attention. 
Ready, Billy? (Frep puts bowl down 
on table next to his chair.) 

Brtiy:0.K., Mom. (He stands, shifting 
his feet about.) 

Aenes: Don’t shift your feet about, 
dear. It will detract from your 
recitation. 

Bitty: On Thanksgiving Day. (He 
clears his throat and shuffles his feet 
again.) Thanksgiving is a happy 
day — 

Frep: Humph. (AGNgs gives him a 
look.) 

BILuy (Continuing): 

A day for feast and fun. 

And so you’re all invited 

To come and share the fun. 

(He stops.) That was the first verse. 

AGNEs: But you’re not going to say 
that — about the verse, are you, 
Billy? 

Bry: No, but I was just so glad I got 
through it. 

Aangs: You did very well. 

Bup: How much longer have we got to 
sit here? 

Aanes: Bud, an audience should be 


appreciative. 

Bitty: There are two more verses. 
(The phone rings.) 

AGNEs: Dear me — wouldn’t you 


know? (She rises and goes to phone.) 
Hello? Oh, Miss Stewart. (Turning) 
It’s your teacher, Billy. (Into phone) 
Yes, he’s getting along fine — in 
fact, he was just reciting it for us. I 
think it’s such a nice poem you 
picked out for him — “On Thanks- 
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giving Day.” It’s so — well, appro- 
priate. What? Yes,“On Thanks- 
giving Day.” What did you say? Oh 
my goodness. No, it can’t be! Ohhh! 
Just a minute, Miss Stewart. (T'urn- 
ing from phone) Billy, you’ve learned 
the wrong recitation! 

Bitty: Huh? 

Acnes: You’re not meant to recite 
“Thanksgiving Day” at all. Little 
Mary Jane Smith is going to do that. 

BrtLy: But Mom — 

AGNEs: You’re supposed to do some- 
thing called “A Real American.” 
Billy, how could you make such a 
mistake? 

Bun: For gosh sakes. Wouldn’t you 
know he’d do something like that! 
Of all the dumb — 

Briiiy (Picking up book and crossing to 
Aangs): But Mom, I couldn’t have 
made a mistake. Look, here’s the 
book, (Taking piece of paper from 
book) and here’s the note Miss 
Stewart wrote. 

AGNEs: Just a minute, Billy. (Into 
phone) What’s that, Miss Stewart? 
But I don’t see how he can. Yes — 
yes, I can see it would. Well, we'll 
do our best. I’ll call you back, Miss 
Stewart. (She hangs up.) Billy, she 
says you’ve just got to learn the right 
recitation somehow by tonight. It 
isn’t very long, she says. 

Bitty: You mean learn a new one? 
But how can I, Mom? I’ve been 
practicing the old one for a week. 
Besides, I learned the one she told 
me to. She wrote it down. 

Frep (Rising): Let me see that book, 
Billy. 

Rusy: Land sakes — that poor child. 

Britty (Showing FRED piece of paper 
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from book): See, Pop — here’s what 

she wrote. It says: Learn recitation 

on page two. (FRED takes paper and 
book and the others rise and come and 
look over his shoulder.) 

Aengs: Billy, that’s not a two. It’s an 
eleven! 

Bitty: No, Mom, it’s — 

Bup: I thought at least you could read, 
Billy. 

Biiy (Looking at paper again) : Gee, I 
guess — I guess it — it 7s an eleven, 
isn’t it? Do you know what hap- 
pened? We’ve been having Roman 
numerals at school—see? And I 
studied them so hard that I started 
writing all my numbers that way. 
When I saw that eleven, I right 
away thought it was a two and — 

Rusy: Land sakes, it just shows how 
bright that child is — being able to 
read Roman numerals. 

FrRep: Ruby, unfortunately the teacher 
was not writing in Roman numerals. 
Well, this is a fine mess, I must say. 

Aenes: Fred, Miss Stewart says this 
Real American recitation was to be 
one of the high spots in the enter- 
tainment, and it will make a terrible 
gap in the program if it’s left out. 

Bitty: But Mom, what can we do? 

Aangs: Oh, why did this have to hap- 
pen at a time like this? 

Frep: Agnes, I don’t know. Well, 
we'll have to do something. Let’s 
look at the poem — see how long it 
is. 

Bup (Slumping down in chair left again 
disgustedly) : If it was only one line, 
Billy couldn’t learn it now. 

Bitty: You hush up. 

Rusy: That poor child. (She sits down 

left of fireplace.) 
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Frep (Turning pages of book): Let’s 
see — page eleven — here it is. “A 
Real American.” (He starts reading.) 
A good man loves his neighbors, 
Tries to see their point of view; 

(He hesitates a moment.) 

A brave man does his duty, 

Even though it’s hard to do; 
(Bun straightens up.) 

A wise man always takes time out 
To count his blessings o’er; 

An honest man will always admit 
He has much to be thankful for. 
A man with all these virtues 

May seem a super man, 

But like as not you’ve met him — 
He’s a real American. 

BrtLy: Gee, Pop, how can I learn all 
that? 

Frep: Now, now, just a minute, Billy. 
Agnes, those first two lines, did you 
notice them? 

A good man loves his neighbors, 
Tries to see their point of view; 

Bup (Coming to look over FrRep’s 
shoulder): It’s that next part, Dad, 
that I like — 

A brave man does his duty, 
Even though it’s hard to do; 

Ruy (Coming to look too): What were 
those next lines, Mister Fred? 

A wise man always takes time out 
To count his blessings o’er; 

AaneEs (Reading too): This is the part 
that made me think. 

An honest man will always admit 
He has much to be thankful for. 

Au (Except Briy who sits down at left 

listening and watching) : 

A man with all these virtues 

May seem a super man, 

But like as not you’ve met him — 
He’s a real American. 


Frep: A real American. Agnes, I feel 
ashamed. 

A good man loves his neighbors, 

Tries to see their point of view; 

I haven’t done that. Why, look at 
the way I carried on about Aunt 
Hattie coming. You know I’ve 
never really tried to see her point of 
view, have I? 

Bun: Dad, you’re not the only one who 
feels ashamed. Boy, those lines 
really got me. 

A brave man does his duty, 

Even though it’s hard to do; 
Look at the way I’ve been talking 
about our game tomorrow, as though 
we couldn’t win. Why, it’s my duty 
to see that we win. Sally’s doing her 
duty, isn’t she? It’s her duty to go 
and see her grandfather with the 
sciatica and it’s my duty to fight 
just as hard to win as if she were 
here. Yeah... 

A brave man does his duty, 

Even though it’s hard to do. 

Rusy: I don’t know why this part 
means so much to me. 

A wise man always takes time out 

To count his blessings o’er; 

It keeps reminding me of something 
but I don’t know what. 

AangEs: Well, this next part really 
strikes home with me. 

An honest man will always admit 

He has much to be thankful for. 
My goodness, I’ve been stewing and 
fussing all day about little things 
when I should have been thinking 
about giving thanks. Why, I haven’t 
been honest. 

Frep: Agnes, this is a wonderful 
poem — wonderful! Why, do you 
know, I’m — I’m actually glad Aunt 
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Hattie is coming now. She’s really 

going to be welcome. 

A good man loves his neighbors, 
Tries to see their point of view; 
Bup: Wouldn’t it be terrible if I had to 
tell Sally when she got back that I 
didn’t play well? She’ll be expecting 
me to tell her we won. And we will 

win. 
A brave man does his duty, 
Even though it’s hard to do! 

Rusy (Reading over): 

A wise man always takes time out 
To count his blessings o’er; 
Those lines are trying to tell me 
something, Miss Agnes, they sure 
are. 
A wise man always takes time out 
To count his blessings o’er; 
Time out. Time. That’s it, Miss 
Agnes — that’s it. 

AaGneEs: What’s it? 

Rusy: Thyme. (Spelling it) T-h-y-m-e. 
That’s a spice, Miss Agnes, and it’s 
the missing ingredient in Grandma’s 
recipe for scalloped oysters! 

Frep: Well, well, fancy that! This 
poem seems to mean something dif- 
ferent to each one of us. 

Aenzs: It’s certainly awakened me. 

An honest man will always admit 
He has much to be thankful for. 
Fred, we have so much — so very 
much — why, my goodness, I just 
happened to think. We’ve even got 

a platter to put the turkey on. 

Rusy: We have, Miss Agnes? 

Aenes: Yes. Your talking about Aunt 
Hattie reminded me, Fred. You 
know all the vases she’s sent us — 
well, one year she didn’t send a vase. 

Frep: She didn’t? 

Aanss: No, she sent a big glass platter 
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with red roses all around it. 

Rusy: That’s right. It’s in the attic, 
Miss Agnes. 

Aangs: I know, and that platter will be 
big enough for the turkey and the 
turkey will be big enough to cover 
the roses. 

Frep: Why — why, everything’s 
straightened out. And it’s this poem 
that’s done it. And this ending kind 
of tops it all off, doesn’t it? 

A man with all these virtues 

May seem a super man, 

But like as not you’ve met him — 
He’s a real American. 
(All smiles) Well, we’re all ready for 
Thanksgiving. 

Aaners: Yes — oh, my goodness. No, 
we’re not, Fred. 

Frep: What’s that? 

Aaengs: Billy still doesn’t know the 
poem. 

Rusy: Land sakes! 

Bup: Gee, I forgot all about that. 
(They all turn and stare at Bry.) 
Bitty (Mumbling): Pop, Bud, Ruby, 
Mom — Pop, Bud, Ruby Mom — 
Frep: Billy, what on earth — have you 

gone out of your mind? 

Bruty: No. Pop, Bud, Ruby, Mom. 

FreEp: Stop that mumbling. 

Brtity: But that’s the way I can re- 
member it. 

AGNEs: Remember what, dear? 

Bitty: The poem. I think I know it. 

Aaenss: But Billy, how? 

Bruty: Well, you all kept repeating the 
different lines — and saying what 
they meant to you — 

Frep: Agnes, it’s association of ideas! 
That’s the proper way to memorize 
things. Billy’s hit on the secret. 

Bitty: Sure. It isn’t so hard to learn a 
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poem if you think about what it 
means. I never knew that was the 
way to learn things. Let’s see — 
A good man loves his neighbors, 
Tries to see their point of view; 
I can remember that if I think about 
what those lines mean to Pop. Then 
there’s Bud — 
A brave man does his duty, 
Even though it’s hard to do. 
And Ruby — 
A wise man always takes time out 
To count his blessings o’er. 
And Mom — 
An honest man will always admit 
He has much to be thankful for. 
Aqnss: Billy, that’s wonderful! 
Bitty: Yeah — the only thing is I 
don’t know how I’ll remember the 
last part. 
Bup: Listen, Billy, that’s easy. The 
last part is you. 
Bruty: Me? 


Bun: Sure. If you get that far, you’ll 
be a super man. 

Bitty: Why, why, of course. (Pointing 
at each one and then at himself) Pop, 
Bud, Ruby, Mom — me. 

A man with all these virtues 

May seem a super man, 

But like as not you’ve met him — 
He’s a real American. 

Frep: A real American. You’ve got to 
think about what that means, too, I 
guess, really to learn to be one. 

Aenes: My, I'll never forget that 
poem. 

Bun: Neither will Billy. Why, he’ll go 
through that like a breeze tonight. 

Bruuy: Sure. I won’t forget. 

Frep: That’s the spirit, son, and I 
guess none of us is going to forget all 
the things we’ve got to be thankful 
for, as long as we keep in mind the 
real meaning of Thanksgiving. 

THE END 


Ghost - Layers, Incorporated 


by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 
Marion Ta.corr 
Este TALcorr 
Sanpy Ta.corr 
Dap Ta.corr 
CHARLIE BLAKE 
Matcoim BLAKE 
SETTING: An empty room with no 
furnishings but a few old boxes and a 
battered chair. 
Ar Rise: No one is on stage. MARION’s 
voice ts heard from a distance drawiing 
nearer. 


Marion: Elsie! Elsie! Dad! Where 
are you? (Appears at door of room, 
looks around) That’s queer! I cer- 
tainly thought they were ahead of 
me. (Calls back) Elsie! Dad! (Enters 
and looks around the room, goes to 
window, looks out. Examines walls of 
room, tapping here and there and 
listening to the sound) This is cer- 
tainly an old house! Just the kind 
for secret stairways and hidden 
rooms. Dad said he thought parts of 
the house were a hundred and fifty 











years old. That’s old. (Taps and 

listens at wall opposite door, with back 

turned to door. ELsie appears at 
door, jumps suddenly into the room.) 

Eusiz: Boo! I’m a ghost! 

Marion (Séartled, turns quickly with a 
gasp of surprise): Oh! Oh, Elsie, 
never do that again. You scared the 
heart out of me. Where have you 
been? 

Exstz: Up in the attic with Dad. It’s 
the most wonderful place! High old 
rafters, immensely wide floor boards 
and dark spooky places down under 
the eaves. The chimneys are nearly 
four feet square and Dad says some 
of the boards are nailed with hand 
wrought iron nails, some have huge 
wooden pegs driven in. The roof is 
in good condition— in fact, the 
whole attic is dry as a chip. It is a 
perfect place for ghosts. 

Marion (Tapping the wall again): The 
whole house is spooky if you ask me. 
This wall is hollow — listen. (Taps) 

Exste (Scoffingly): Nonsense. The 
walls are seven inches thick; they 
are not hollow. 

Marion: Do you think Dad is going to 
buy the place? Mother loves the 
garden. 

Este: But she doesn’t like the house, 
really. It’s too big, too dark, too 
hard to heat and too little modern 
plumbing. The cellar is awfully 
damp. 

Marion (Giggling): Then we can live 
in the attic with the ghosts! 

CHARLIE (Appearing suddenly at the 
door): Hi! I saw you come in. I live 
across the street. I’m Charlie Blake. 
Are you going to buy the house? 

Marion (Primly): How do you do? 








My name is Marion Talcott and this 
is my sister, Elsie. 

CHARLIE: Hi. 

Exsie: Hello. 
house, isn’t it? 

CHARLIE: It’s haunted. 

Marion and Exsir: No! 

Marion: That’s silly nonsense. 

CHARLIE (Earnesily): Look. I’ve lived 
here all my life — all my life, under- 
s.and? And no one has ever stayed 
in this house more than two years. 
(Impressively) Why? Because it’s 
haunted. 

Exste (Shivering): What kind of a 
haunt? 

Marion: Nonsense. Houses are never 
really haunted. It’s always air in 
the pipes or water dripping or a loose 
clapboard rattling in the wind. I 
don’t believe in ghosts, that’s kids’ 
stuff. 

Este: I am not so sure, Marion. 
There 7s something about this house 
— the attic. What kind of haunt is 
it, Charlie? 

CHARLIE (Turning to Evste eagerly): 
Now you show sense. I always say: 
face up to facts and they lose their — 

Sanpy (Entering room on the run, slides 
across floor and lands up against 
CHARLIE with a grunt): Oh, sorry — 
’scuse me! Say, Sis, Dad says to — 

Marion (Reprovingly): This is my 
brother, Sandy, Charlie, a dear, 
gentle little blighter if ever there 
was one! 

CHARLIE: Say, didn’t I see you climb- 
ing out on the porch roof a while 
ago? 

Sanpy: Yep, Dad let me get out there 
to check the gutter pipe. He thought 
it looked rusty. It was, too, all green- 


It’s an awfully old 
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ish stuff, ready to fall apart. But 
there’s a swell view of the pond from 
there. 

Marion: Pond? I didn’t know this 
house was on a pond! What fun! 
CHARLIE (Scowling): It’s a swamp, 
really. No swimming, no fishing — 
nothing, just oozey swamp. 

Exste: Oh, that’s too bad. 
what’s the haunt, Charlie? 

Sanpy (Staring): Is this place haunted? 
Here, let me out of here — quick! 
(Rushes to door, dashes out calling 
back in a long wail) I don’t like 
ghosts —: I don’t like — ghosts! 

Marron: You see? Kids’ stuff. 

Exste: He is just a scarey child. Well, 
Charlie? 

CHARLIE (Drops down on floor, leaning 
against the wall. Este sits beside 
him, Marion sits carefully on the 
battered chair near the window): Bet- 
ter sit down, it’s quite a story. About 
every two years a family comes to 
live here — big families, always have 
children. (There is the sound of quiet 
steps outside the door. CHARLIE stops, 
all listen.) Who’s there? 

Mautcotm (Putting his head around 
door and coming in timidly, stuttering 
a little): It’s me, C — C — Charlie, 
c-c-can I come in? 

CHARLIE: Sure, and sit down. I’m 
telling the ghost story. This is my 
kid brother, Malcolm. 

Marion and Exste: Hello. (MaLcoLm 
nods and sits down.) 

CHARLIE (Continuing story): Always 
big families move in here, it’s a big 
house. They fix it up, cut the lawn, 
make friends — then whang-o! The 
ghost starts to work. 

Eustg: Charlie, if you don’t tell me 


Well, 
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what kind of a ghost — I’ll explode! 
What is it — a sound, a voice, steps 
in the night, a white figure — what? 

Cuaruie: Not any of those things. 
It’s a — 

Ma.coitm (Excitedly): S — s — s — 
sickness! 

CHARLIE: That’s it. That’s it. Sick- 
ness. Some one gets sick. Usually 
a child. 

Marion: But that is natural — a big 
family — children. 

CHARLIE: No — we are a big family — 
six of us kids — we’re never sick. 
Maucouim: ’Cept chicken pox, whoop- 

ing cough and measles. 

CHARLIE: You get over those fast — 
but here, in this house, a child gets 
sick and stays sick. It has happened 
four times. 

Este (Amazed): Four times! Let me 
get this straight. Every family who 
has moved here in the last few years 
has some one get sick — a long sick- 
ness. Then what happens, do the 
children die? 

Marion (Getting up from her chair): 
Four people die? I’m leaving. This 
is no place for us. (Goes to window) 
Are Dad and Mom out in the car? 

CHARLIE (Trying to sound reassuring): 
The children don’t die. 

Matcotm: They move away to get 
away from the naughty ghosts. 

Exste: The children get well, then? 

CHARLIE: So far as we know. They 
have to have awfully good nursing 
care, good food and rest. Lots of 
rest. Kathy was in bed almost a 
year because Dr. Scott said she had 
developed heart disease from the 
fever. He called the sickness rheu- 
matic fever. 














Mau.cotm (As if remembering some- 
thing very important): One hundred 
and ninety percent of people have 
heart disease! 

CHARLIE (Disgustedly): Malcolm, for 
Pete’s sake! Get your facts right! 
What Dr.-Scott said was that 90 
percent of all heart disease found in 
children is caused by rheumatic 
fever! Don’t use figures, if you can’t 
use them right. 

Exsie: That’s bad. No wonder the 
children had to stay in bed. 

Marion (Still standing): But what 
does the doctor say about all this? 
What’s the matter? How does the 
haunt cause sickness? 

CHARLIE: He says it is very strange. 
He advises people to move away to a 
dry climate and away from this 
house. It’s not a healthy house. 
(Lowers his voice) I still say it’s 
haunted. 

Marion (Hurries to door, calls): Mom! 
Dad! 

Exsie: What are you going to do? 

Marion: I want to tell Dad and Mom 
about this place. It’s dangerous. I 
don’t want any of us to get sick. 

Euste (Gets up from the floor, speaks 
bravely): It doesn’t scare me. I’m 
going to discover how a ghost can 
give people rheumatism. 

CHARLIE (Jumping up and waving his 
hand impatiently): Not rheumatism! 
Rheumatic fever. There’s a big dif- 
ference. 

Exstze: Why, I thought they were the 
same. 

CHARLIE (Jn a superior tone): No. 
Rheumatic fever attacks children — 
especially children under fourteen. 

(Maucotom strikes his chest tmport- 





antly, grinning.) Rheumatism is 
usually a sickness of older people. 
There’s real fever with rheumatic 
fever and aching joints. Some of the 
children are awfully sick. That’s 
how their hearts get affected. It isa 
very serious disease, Elsie, really. 

Marion: We must tell Mom and Dad. 
Oh — here’s Dad now. 

Dav (Entering briskly, with a pleased 
smile): Well, girls, here you are! 
I’ve been looking for you. Are these 
our new neighbors? 

Marion: Yes, Dad. Charlie and 
Malcolm Blake. (The boys bow. 
Maco gets up off the floor.) They 
have just told us the most awful 
thing about this place! 

CuHar.lE (A little anxiously): Perhaps I 
spoke out of turn, Mr. Talcott. Are 
you buying the house? 

Dap: Renting it for a year with a view 
to buying it, if we like it. I’ve just 
signed the lease. Your mother and 
Sandy are delighted. Sandy says 
ghosts live here! (Dap laughs.) 

Matcot (Very gloomily): Whoopee. 

Cuar.ie (Dubiously): I hope no harm 
will come of it. I’d like to have you 
here. (Smiles at Ensre) But it 
would be terrible if the ghost started 
to work on Sandy. He is the right 
age. 

Exsie: Oh, Charlie! Now I am fright- 
ened. Tell Dad. 

Marion (Very upset): This is an awful 
mistake, Dad! Don’t bring us here. 
The house is haunted by a terrible 
sickness. Maybe it’s catching. 

CHARLIE: No, it’s not catching — not 
in the usual sense, Dr. Scott said. 

But a weakness for it may run in a 

family. 
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Dap (Seriously and mystified): What 
is this all about? Tell me, Charlie. 

CHARLIE: Well, you see, sir, people 
who move in here get sick — at least 
it has happened four times — usu- 
ally it’s a child under twelve. Ask 
Dr. Scott about it. 

Maucotm: It’s n—n-n-eumatic fever. 

CHARLIE (Loudly): Rheumatic fever, 
stupid, R—h—e—umatic fever. 

Dap (Taking the battered chair): See 
here, Charlie, is this really true? I 
know something about the serious- 
ness of rheumatic fever. (The 
children sit down on the floor again.) 

CHARLIE: Yes, it’s true. Some people 
in town say that it is caused by the 
ghosts who live in the attic! They 
resent strangers coming here. 

Matcoio: The ghosts live on rats and 
bats. 

Dap (Firmly): No, no children, it is 
not a ghost. Ghosts cannot cause 
rheumatic fever. Come, be sensible. 
Our family is not going to get sick 
or be driven out of a house by 
“haunts.” Tellme, Charlie, did the 
families who came here seem well 
when they arrived? 

CHARLIE (Slowly): Not very well. 
Anna had had scarlet fever and was 
pale. 

Ma coi: Kathy was skinny. 

CHARLIE: One family came from a big 
city and was very hard up. We used 
to share our Sunday dinners with 
them. They sort of camped out 
here one winter. They were all 
sickly. 

Dav (With reassurance): Well, now, 
let me tell you—our doctor has 
told me about the way rheumatic 
fever starts. Scarlet fever sometimes 


makes children susceptible to it. 
Also, thin, hungry children may de- 
velop it, especially if they have a lot 
of colds and sore throats, are grow- 
ing fast and live in damp houses 
with little sunshine. 

CHARLIE (Excitedly): That’s just what 
Dr. Scott told us! 

Dap (Getting excited himself): Now, 
the first thing I noticed about this 
place was that swamp at the foot of 
the garden. It makes the whole yard 
damp. Your mother complained the 
moment she saw the cellar — part of 
it is actually under water, and — 

Este (Suddenly): Oh! 

Dap: What is it, Elsie? 

Exste: The trees, Dad! Of course it is 
early spring now, but I’ll bet dollars 
to doughnuts, those trees shade the 
house completely in summer. They 
grow so tall and thick. 

Marion: And the moss on the shingles 
and rust on the gutters — ugh! 

Cuar.ie (Eagerly): You’ve said it! No 
sunshine ever gets into this house in 
summer — it’s cool, though. 

Dap: But unhealthy, Charlie. Now 
let me tell you what your mother 
and I have done. We made it a con- 
dition of signing the lease. The 
owner of the house has agreed to 
drain the swamp and dry up the 
cellar, putting in new concrete floors 
and walls and a new furnace. We 
are to be allowed to cut down any 
trees that shade the house — that 
means those big maples, the elm 
tree and the shrubbery around the 
porch. The house is going to be 
sunny, dry and well-heated in win- 
ter. Rheumatic fever, which pre- 
fers cold, damp, dark homes, won’t 





have a chance here! Another thing: 
your mother has found we can buy 
pasteurized milk for you children to 
drink and Dr. Scott will give each of 
you a careful examination every 
year. We are not going to run the 
risk of infections from raw milk — 
no scarlet fever or streptococcus 
sore throats in this family! 

CHARLIE: What’s that you said, sir? 
Strep something sore throat? That 
was what Kathy had before she 
came down sick with rheumatic 
fever! She got it from impure milk! 
Dr. Scott said so. 

Dap (Triumphantly): Well, you see? 
Rheumatic fever is apt to follow in- 
fections—‘“‘strep’’ throats especially. 
But we are going to change all that 
here! We are going to lay the rheu- 
matic fever ghosts forever! 

Matcoitm (Helpfully): Kathy and 
Anna both had pains in their bones 
before they got sick — growing 
pains. 

Dap: We know now that “growing 
pains” are very serious, Malcolm, 
and not due to growing at all! They 
are apt to mean infections or en- 
larged joints or the pains due to 
rheumatic fever. Have any of you 
children ever had such pains — 
aching bones or painful joints? (All 
the children shake their heads.) 

Cuar.ie: Dr. Scott asked us that, too. 

Dap: Now, we must plan to get this 
house in order. You'll help us, 
Charlie? 

CHARLIE (Looking at Etsie): Abso- 
lutely! It will be a pleasure. 

Matcotm: Me, too! I'll chop down 


the bushes. 

CHARLIE (Still looking at Este): I’m 
glad we are gong to have you for 
neighbors. It’s more fun. We might 
form a club —Ghost-layers, In- 
corporated — why not? (Getting 
excited) Elsie can be president, I’ll be 
vice president — 

Maucoim (Eagerly): I’li be treasurer— 
dues please! (Holds out his hand as 
if for money) 

Marion: I'll be secretary, I’ll keep the 
record of what we do. 

Dap: But that leaves me out of the 
club! What do J do? (They look at 
Dap in puzzled silence. Suddenly 
SANDY appears at the door.) 

Sanpy: Mom says the owner is waiting 
for your check, Dad, for the first 
month’s rent. We’re moving in next 
week! 

Dap (Looking at the others ruefully): 1 
guess my job is to provide the club- 
house. Start to work, Ghost-layers! 
(CHARLIE, Mautcotm, Ese and 
Marion dash off stage, CHARLIE 
stepping aside politely to let Exste 
precede him.) 

Sanpy: Are there really ghosts here, 
Dad? 

Dap (Putting his hand on Sanpy’s 
shoulder affectionately): Not a single 
ghost, son, not even a “haunt.” 
Ghosts and Taleotts don’t mix. 
Come, we will pick out the suntiiest 
room in the house for you. 

Sanpy (Scornfully, while accompanying 
his father to the door): I knew all 
along there weren’t any ghosts here 
— that’s just kids’ stuff! 

THE END 
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Treasure Hunt 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 


ALICE 
Dopo > from ‘Alice in Wonderland”’ 
MovusE 


Tom SAWYER from 
HvucKLEBERRY Finn{ ‘Tom Sawyer” 
MEG 

40° | trees “Little Women’ 

BETH 

AMY 


MICHAEL Banks, from “Mary Poppins” 
HEIDI 

Rosin Hoop 

CHRISTOPHER ROBIN 

FERDINAND 

Miss Brooks, the teacher 

Five Boys 

Four GIRLs 


ScENE 1 


SetTinG: A sidewalk in front of the 
school, or a corridor where children 
pass back and forth. 

At Rise: The girls come in talking 
excitedly. 

ist Grr: 

She says there’s a treasure—a 
treasure to find. 

2nD GIRL: 

She says it is priceless, and more 
than one kind. 

3RD GIRL: 

Where is it, I wonder? 
47TH GIRL: 
Look up, and look under, 
Look sideways, and frontwards, 
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ahead and behind! 
(They all look around, baffled.) 
Ist GIRL: 
I can’t think what treasure Miss 
Brooks has in mind. 
(A group of boys, talking, come in 
from the other direction.) 
ist Boy: 
She says if we guess it, we all can 
take part 
In a play for the school . . . 
2npD Boy: 
Let’s hurry. Let’s start. 
3RD Boy: 
She says it’s a treasure 
Too mighty to measure. 
4ru Boy: 
Can’t somebody guess it? (He notices 
ones of the girls and nods at her.) 
Alberta, you’re smart, 
You surely must know all the 
treasures by heart. 
ALBERTA (One of the girls): 
Well, money’s a_ treasure — like 
silver and gold, 
And emeralds and rubies and pearls 
you can hold, 
And bracelets and lockets, 
And coins in your pockets, 
And all kinds of valuable things that 
are sold, 
And bonds are a treasure —or so 
I’ve been told. 
lst Boy: 
Miss Brooks says this treasure is 
found everywhere. 





Ist GIRL: 
She says it is riches all people may 
share. 
Boys: 
Look hither and thither. (They look.) 
GIRLS: 
We’re all in a dither. (They look.) 
2npD Boy: 
I can’t see a treasure, wherever I 
stare. 
2ND GIRL: 
And, goodness, there isn’t a moment 
to spare! 
(Another boy, NATHANIEL, comes in 
hurriedly and eagerly. He calls to the 
others.) 
NATHANIEL: 
Listen, I’ve thought what the treas- 
ure might be! 
I’ve just had a hunch, and I hope 
you'll agree... 
Boys: Tell us, and hurry. 
Giris: We’re wasted with worry. 
NATHANIEL: It seems like a pretty 
good treasure to me. (The children 
go into a huddle around NATHANIEL. 
There is much whispering and gig- 
gling.) 
ALL: Let’s bring some to Teacher to- 
morrow, and see! 
ist Giz: I’ll bring her some slippers. 
Ist Boy: I’ll bring a dead cat. 
2nD GIRL: I’ll bring her some rolls that 
are crusty and fat. 
2nD Boy: A bow and an arrow. 
3RD Boy: A tail — long and narrow. 
3RD Gir: A thimble. 
4TH Boy: A compass. 
NATHANIEL: Some flowers for her hat. 
Aut (Merrily): We'll make her guess 
what kind of treasure is that! (Laugh- 
ing and excited, the children exit.) 


» + * * 








ScENE 2 

SeTtTinG: A classroom. 

At Rise: The children, dressed tn cos- 
tumes, are sitting in the classroom 
showing each other their “‘treasures.”’ 
Miss Brooks enters and the children 
are suddenly quiet and angelic. 

Miss Brooks: 

Good morning, my children. 

CHILDREN: 

Good morning, Miss Brooks. 

Miss Brooks: 

You must have a secret... 
I know by your looks. 

CHILDREN: 

We thought of the treasure! 

Miss Brooks: 

You did? You don’t say. 
Well, if you are right 
You may put on a play 
And ask all the children 
In school to attend. 
CHILDREN: 
And dress up in costume? 
Miss Brooks: 
That all will depend. 
Now, come, what’s the treasure 
Too mighty to measure 
That gives us all pleasure? 
(A girl dressed like Alice-in-Wonder- 
land gets up and goes to Miss BROOKS. 
Holds out a thimble) 
ALICE: 
I brought you a thimble. 
It’s only a symbol 
Of all kinds of treasure 
That give people pleasure. 
Miss Brooks (Baffled): 
A thimble? That’s grand... 
But I don’t understand. 

I may appear green, 

But what does it mean? 

(Two boys representing Tom SAWYER 





T 





and HucKLEBERRY FINN hurry up 

with the stuffed cat.) 
Tom: 

We’ve brought a dead cat. 
Miss Brooks (Horrified) : 

W-w-what treasure is th-that? 

Oh, take it away 

This moment, I say! 

(The Boys quickly hold the cat behind 

them. Four Grtrus, representing 

Mea, Jo, Amy, and Beta of “‘Litile 

Women”’ come up and hold out a pair 

of slippers.) 
Jo: 

A new pair of slippers. 
Mee: 

They haven’t got zippers. 
Amy: 

They may not be stylish. 
BETH: 

But oh, they’re worthwhilish. 
Miss Brooks: 

Look, children, I’m baffled. 

What treasures are these? 

I fear you’re in error. 

Explain yourselves, please: 

This isn’t a matter 

About which to tease. 
MIcHAEL Banks (Running up): 

I’ve brought a fine compass. 
HeErp1 (Coming up): 

Some rolls for your lunch. 
Rosin Hoop: 

A long bow and arrow. 
CHRISTOPHER ROBIN: 

A tail that is narrow. 
FERDINAND: 

Some flowers in a bunch. 
CHILDREN: 

The treasure is endless! 
Miss Brooks: 

But . . . what do you mean? 
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CHILDREN: 
We'll never be friendless. 
Miss Brooks (Softly): 
It’s most unforeseen. 
(Louder) 
Now, children, I warn you, 
You’ve gone far enough. 
Just what is the meaning 
Of... all of this stuff? 
Auice (Turning toward class for help): 
Dodo, Mouse . . . be quick, be 
nimble. 
Help explain this treasured thimble. 
(Dopo and Mousse stand up from 
among children in seats. The follow- 
ing scene is adapted from “‘Alice in 
Wonderland.’’) 
Dopo: 
Everybody has won, and all must 
have prizes. 
CHILDREN: 
But who is to give the prizes? 
Dono (Pointing to AuiIcE): 
Why, she, of course. 
CHILDREN: 
Prizes! Prizes! 
(ALIcE searches in her pockets and 
pulls out a box of candies. She passes 
them around for prizes. There are just 
exactly one apiece, but none for 
ALICE.) 
Movss: 
But she must have a prize herself, 
you know. 
Dopo: Of course. (70 Atice) What 
else have you got in your pocket? 
ALICE: 
Only a thimble. 
Dopo: 
Hand it over here. 
(AuicE gives Dopo the thimble, and 
Dopo solemnly hands it back.) 
We beg your acceptance of this 











elegant thimble. 
(ALICE bows, and hands the thimble to 
Miss Brooks.) 
Miss Brooks (Merrily): 
I think you have guessed, I think 
you have found 
The key to the treasure that lies all 
around! 
This thimble is part of the wealth we 
collect 
From “‘Alice in Wonderland.”’ Am I 
correct? 
CHILDREN: 
That is the answer. 
Miss Brooks (Looking at the cat, 
drawing back): 
And now for the cat... 
Tom: 
Wait just a minute, we’ll help you 
with that. 
(The following scene is taken from 
“Tom Sawyer.’’) 
Hello, Huckleberry. 
Huck: Hello yourself, and see how 
you like it. 
Tom: What’s that you got? 
Huck: Dead cat. 
Tom: Lemme see him, Huck. My, he’s 
pretty stiff. Where’d you get him? 
Huck: Bought him off’n a boy. 
Tom: What did you give? 
Huck: I give a blue ticket and a blad- 
der that I got at the slaughter-house. 
Tom: Say — what is dead cats good 
for, Huck? 
Huck: Good for? Cure warts with. 
Miss Brooks: 
Splendid. Splendid. That is treasure 
From ‘“Tom Sawyer.”’ (She eyes the 
cat.) Doubtful pleasure! 
Let me make just one more test 
To be sure you’ve really guessed: 
What about this pair of slippers 


That, you say, do not have zippers? 
(The following scene is adapted from 
“Little Women.’’) 

Jo: Christmas won’t be Christmas 
without presents. 

Mec: It’s dreadful to be so poor! 

Mea: You know the reason Marmee 
proposed not having any presents 
this Christmas was because it’s 
going to be a hard winter for every- 
one; she thinks we ought not to 
spend money for pleasure, when our 
men are suffering so in the army. 

Jo: But I don’t think the little we 
could spend would do any good. 
We’ve each got a dollar, and the 
army couldn’t be much helped by 
our giving that . . . but I do want to 
buy a book for myself. 

Beta: I planned to spend mine on new 
music. 

Amy: I shall get a nice box of Faber’s 
drawing pencils; I really need them. 

Jo: Let’s each buy what we want, and 
have a little fun; I’m sure we grub 
hard enough to earn it. 

Beto: Marmee will be home soon. 
I’ve brought her slippers to warm. 
Jo (Locking sadly at the slippers): 

Marmee must have a new pair. 

Betu: I thought I’d get her some with 
my dollar. 

Amy: No, I shall! 

Mec: I’m the oldest. . . 

Jo: I’m the man of the family now 
Papa is away, and I shall provide 
the slippers. 

Berta: I’ll tell you what we’lldo. Let’s 
each get her something for Christ- 
mas, and not get anything for our- 
selves. 

Miss Brooks: 

That is treasure of the ages 
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Out of ‘Little Women’s”’ pages! 
(She looks at the other ‘‘treasures.’’) 


Now, these other things . . . let’s 
see... 

Heidi saved these rolls for me. 

(HeErp1 nods and smiles.) 


And this must be Eeyore’s tail — 
(CHRISTOPHER ROBIN nods.) 
Let’s return it without fail. 


Can this compass be the one 
That gave Michael so much fun 
When Mary Poppins made it run? 
(MicHAEL nods.) 


And this long bow must belong 
To Robin Hood . . . or am I wrong? 
CHILDREN: 
Right! You’re right. And now the 
flowers. 
Miss Brooks (Sniffing at them): 
Hmmmm. They have bewitching 
powers. 
Let me take them in my hand. 
Were they sniffed by. . . Ferdinand? 
CHILDREN: 
Yes! You guessed! 
Miss Brooks: And you guessed too. 
You guessed the treasure, that is 
true, 
But, tell me, children, how you 
knew? 
ist Boy: 
We thought and thought and 
thought, Miss Brooks. 
lst GIRL: 
We looked in all the cracks and 
nooks, 
2np Boy: 
In chests, and drawers, and pocket- 
books, 
2np GIRL: 
And then, Nathaniel thought of 
books! 
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He said in books there is a treasure 
More than anyone can measure, 
Giving everybody pleasure. 
Miss Brooks: 
Good! And now what do you say 
To putting on a Book Week play 
That’s based upon some special 
stunt 
Like . . . acting out a treasure hunt, 
So boys and girls will ever after 
Know the wealth of friends and 
laughter, 
Fun, and joy, and daring deeds 
In books that everybody reads. 
CHILDREN: 
Let’s rehearse this very day. 
Oh, hooray, hooray, hooray! 
(Children begin to march around 
the room singing gaily to the tune of 
“Oh, My Darling Clementine.’’) 
Cinderella, Toby Tyler, 
Little Women, Ferdinand, 
Rip Van Winkle, Thimbelina — 
Treasure lies on every hand. 
Refrain: 
Who can measure all our pleasure 
From the treasure that is found 
In the pages — wealth of ages — 
Of the books we have around! 


Mary Poppins, Peter Rabbit, 

Mr. Popper, Little Pear, 

Polly Pepper, and Aladdin... 
Treasured friends are everywhere. 
(Repeat refrain) 


Georgie, Winnie, Heidi, Bambi, 
And the Cheshire Cat himself, 
Uncle Remus, Long John Silver — 
Treasure waits on every shelf. 
(Repeat refrain) 


THE END 





Grades 1, 2, 3 





Thanksgwing Feast 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
Mrs. CooPer 
Mrs. BREWSTER 
GOVERNOR BRADFORD 
Mr. WHITE 
WILLAM 
SAMUEL 
HvuMILITY 
TimE: Morning of a fall day in 1621. 
Serrine: The outskirts of the little town 
of Plymouth 
At Rise: Mrs. Cooper, carrying some- 
thing in her apron, enters from one 
side of the stage as Mrs. BREWSTER, 
with a ketile in each hand, comes in 
from the other. 
Mrs. Cooper (As she approaches): 
Is it not fine, this autumn day? 
The sting in the wind has died away. 
Sister Brewster, look you here: 
(Opens her apron which is full of late 
autumn leaves, cones, and sprigs of 
evergreen) 
Some token of the fading year 
To deck the tables for the feast! 
Mrs. Brewster (Looking into the 
apron): 
Well, it seems that you, at least, 
Think of more than pots and kettles. 
Cones, and leaves like scarlet petals! 
They will deck the feast, indeed. 
But the men have not agreed 


How many tables we shall need. 
How many turkeys shall we fix? 
How many batters shall we mix? 
How many guests — a score, or six? 
We asked the Indians; will they 
come? 
Mrs. Cooper: 
Tomorrow we'll know. 
Mrs. BREWSTER: 
Tis troublesome 
Not to be sure. 
Mrs. Cooper: 
Now, don’t go fearing. 
The crops we gathered from our 
clearing, 
The fish in the sea, the clams on the 
shore, 
And game in the woods to go hunting 
for — 
There will be plenty, don’t you 
worry! 
Mrs. BREWSTER: 
Can we be sure? Well, I must hurry 
And help with the baking and the 
stewing. 
Mrs. Cooper: 
And I have my tasks I must be 
doing — 
So many plans as there are brewing! 
(The women hurry out in opposite 
directions. After a moment GOVERNOR 
Braprorp and Mr. Wuire come in 
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talking. They slowly cross the stage.) 


Gov. BRADFORD: 


Squanto thinks the chiefs at least 
Will join in our Thanksgiving feast: 
Massasoit and several more .. . 
At the most, perhaps a score. 
Mr. WHITE: 
I should say it’s better thus. 
With only fifty-five of us, 
Scores of Indians would be frighten- 
ing. 
Gov. BRADFORD: 
Brother White, we have been tight- 
ening 
Bonds of friendship all the year. 
Surely there is naught to fear. 
Think how Squanto helped us here— 
Taught us how to plant and till 
And put two fish in every hill! 
Mr. WHITE: 
I know, but can we trust the others? 
Gov. BRADFORD: 
If we look on them as brothers. 
We shall have a real Thanksgiving 
In this land where we are living 
If the Indians come to add 
Their thanks to ours—for gifts 
we've had 
Of sun and rain and peace and plenty. 
Mr. WHITE: 
Governor, if more than twenty 
Should arrive, are we prepared? 
Gov. BRADFORD: 
All provisions will be shared, 
And we’ll give our thanks together. 
Mr. WHITE: 
Aye, and hope for more good 
weather. 
The air today is like a feather! 
(They begin to exit.) 
When do you expect our friends? 
Gov. BRADFORD: 
Perhaps before this evening ends. 





Perhaps tomorrow—I wish we 
knew. 
There still are many things to do 
And when they come, we must be 

through. 

(After a pause, WILLIAM and Sam- 
VEL, two Pilgrim boys, come in 
furtively, walking carefully as if they 
are trying to elude someone. They 
look back over their shoulders as they 
move along.) 

WILLIAM: 
No one saw us! Can it be 
We even fooled Humility? 

SAMUEL: 
Your sister sticks to you like glue. 
She watches everything you do. 

WILLIAM: 


We fooled her . . . and the others, 
too. 
SAMUEL: 
But just the same we’d best take 
care — 
With all that work to do back there. 
Wood to carry from the hill, 


Fish to clean, and pails to fill. 
WILLIAM: 

Well, we’ll soon be out of sight. 

Samuel, are we doing right? 
SAMUEL: 

Someone ought to do some scouting. 

I heard several people doubting 

Just how many would arrive. 
WILLIAM: 

Father looks for four or five. 

There should be a few, at least, 

Coming to our harvest feast. 
SAMUEL: 

No one thinks they’ll be here soon, 

Not till late this afternoon 

Or tomorrow — who can say? 

Some may come from far away, 

But we’d feel a lot of shame 








Not being ready when they came! 
WiiuuaM (Pointing): 
If we climb that highest tree 
Atop the hill, we ought to see... . 
(Suddenly Humitiry, WILLIAM’s sis- 
ter, rushes up behind the boys. Wt- 
LIAM and SAMUEL are startled and 
disgusted. ) 
Humiuity: Willam! 
SamMuEL: Aw, Humility ... 
WiuuiaM: Can’t you ever let me be? 
HvumIi.ity: 
Tell me what you plan to do — 
Running off from work, you two. 
WILLAM: 
Never mind, and do not bother! 
HvMILITY: 
Then I’ll tell on you, to Father. 
Boys are lazy, always shirking 
When they know they should be 
working. 
With so much that must be done, 
You can only think of fun! 
WILLIAM: 
We were thinkng that we should 
Sight the Indians . . . if we could. 
SAMUEL: 
Watch the trails, or hear their drum- 
ming, 
So we’d know if they were coming. 
HvMILITY: 
But it’s much too early yet! 
Why, the tables are not set, 
And our elders are not dressed 
To receive a single guest! 
Shame on you, with chores to do, 
Running off like this, you two. 
WituuaM (Pointing): 
See that tree? The highest one? 
We could reach it on a run. 
It stands high above the ground — 
We could climb and look around. 
We could see the trails that sally 


Through the woods and down the 
valley. 
SAMUEL: 
You come too, Humility! 
All of us can climb the tree. 
Humiuiry (Hesttating, tempted): 
Well . . . perhaps . . . if we can 
hurry ... 
No one in the town will worry. 
(The three children run out. In a few 
seconds, they hurry across the stage 
again. Then again. Humiuity lags 
farther behind each time. Finally she 
sinks to the ground, panting.) 
All the breath is out of me. 
Wituiam and Samuew (Calling back 
over their shoulders) : 
We will tell you what we see. 
(Humiuity gradually recovers her 
breath. She makes herself comfortable 
against the stone. After a few minutes 
she begins to hum a simple little tune. 
Then she puts words to the music.) 
HvMI.ity: 
Boys! Boys! Boys! 
They make a lot of noise, 
And every time there’s work to do, 
Like pails to fill or wood to hew, 
They never are around, it’s true. 
Boys! Boys! Boys! 
(WILLIAM and SAMUEL call excitedly 
from offstage.) 
Wituiam: Humility! 
SAMUEL: Humility! 
Humiuity (Jumping up): 
Is there anything to see? 
WituiaM (Running in): 
They’re coming . . . several dozen 
strong! 
SAMUEL (Running in): 
We saw them as they walked along 
Across the swamp, some miles away, 
In single file, as big as day! 





But . . . several dozen, did you say? 
It looked to me like several score: 
Sixty ... eighty . . . maybe more! 
H uMILIty: 
Are you sure there are so many? 
Father looked for hardly any. 
And who’d think they’d come so 
soon — 
Long before the afternoon! 
WILLIAM: 
You should see them. 
SAMUEL: What a sight. 
We are getting guests all right! 
HvMILITY: 
Hurry ... Hurry . . . we must run 
And tell our elders what we’ve done. 
They must be all dressed and ready, 
Not surprised . . . 
Wiiuiam: And not unsteady. 
HuMILIity: 
They must put more food to boiling, 
Fix more venison for broiling, 
Clean more fish, and bake more 
bread... 
Boys, forget those things I said: 
That you seemed to like to shirk. 


You have done a big day’s work! 
WinuiaM (Running out): Hurry! 
SAMUEL (Running out): 

Hurry! 
Humuiuity (Following after): 
Did you say 

Several score were on the way? 
SAMUEL (Offstage) : 

Sixty ... seventy .. 
HvumIi.ity: 

What a big Thanksgiving feast! 

(The children run back and forth 

across the stage several times, with 

Humiuity lagging more and more. 

Finally, out of breath, she sinks down 

to rest. After a few minutes she re- 

members her little song . . . but this 
time the words are different.) 

Boys! Boys! Boys! 

They make a lot of noise, 

But they are handy in a way 

For sometimes, I am glad to say, 

They try a plan that saves the day. 

Boys! Boys! Boys! 


. at least. 


THE END 


Flibber Turns The Tables 


by Lee Knight 


Characters 

FLIBBER, a forgetful rabbit 

JOHN 

KATHERINE > three neighbor rabbits 

THEODORE f around F.LIBBER as they speak. 
Serrina: Flibber’s front yard. Upstage JoHuN: What’s that you’re doing? 

center is a “house” with a sign: KaTHERINE: Yes, what’s that you’re 

Flibber — His House. doing Flibber? 


At RIsE: FLIBBER is setting up a child’s 
blackboard beside the doorway to his 
house. JoHN, KATHERINE and THEO- 
DORE enter from left and cluster 





THEODORE (He speaks a little like a 
crybaby): What is it? What is it? 
FLIBBER (Stopping to face them): What 
am I doing? (Scratches his ears) I 
declare I’ve forgotten. Now, what 
was I doing? I wasn’t washing, 

was I? 

Joun: No, it didn’t look as though you 
were washing, Flibber. 

KATHERINE: It certainly didn’t look 
like washing, Flibber. 

TuHeEopore: Not like washing at all. 

FLiBBER: Now let me think. Maybe I 
was cleaning house. Did it look as 
though I were cleaning house? 

JouHN: No, it didn’t look as though you 
were cleaning house. 

KATHERINE: No, it didn’t look that 
way at all. 

THEODORE: No, it didn’t. Noit didn’t. 

FLIBBER: Well, what did it look as 
though I was doing, if you don’t 
mind saying? 

Joun: It looked as though you were 
putting up that blackboard. 

KATHERINE: Yes, that’s the way it 
looked — as though you were put- 
ting up that blackboard. 

THEODORE: Yes sir, putting up the 
blackboard. 

FLrBBER: Well, why didn’t you say so 
before? (Fussing with blackboard) 
The idea of trying to make me think 
I was cleaning house. 

JoHn: We didn’t try to make you 
think you were cleaning house. That 
was your idea. 

KATHERINE: Why don’t you keep your 
mind on what you’re doing, Flibber? 
Then you’d know. 

THEODORE: Then you'd surely know. 

FLIBBER: That’s it. That’s what I was 

doing, don’t you see? (Adjusts board 








and turns to them) I’m putting up a 

blackboard to remind me. That way 

I’ll know. I’ll just put down what 

I want to remember, like what day 

it is or what I’m doing. Then I’ll 
always know. Whatever it says 
that’s what I’ll do. 

JoHN: But why couldn’t you just put 
your mind on it and be done with 
it? 

KATHERINE: Yes, why don’t you just 
put your mind on it instead? It 
would be lots easier. 

THEODORE: Yes, easier and easier. 

FLIBBER: Why should I put my mind 
on things when I can just write them 
on the blackboard? That way I can 
put my mind on something else. My 
mind wouldn’t like it if it had to 
remember everything. [Ill just 
write it down and remember. (Pauses 
to scratch his ear) Now what was I 
going to do? Was I going to the 
store, do you know? 

Joun: No, you weren’t going to the 
store. You were going to write on 
the blackboard. 

KATHERINE: Yes, you were going to 
write on the blackboard. You were 
going to write something down. 

THEODORE: Write it down. Write it 
down now. 

FLipBER (Picks up chalk, turns back, 
thinking) : Now what was it I wanted 
to write down? What was it? Let 
me think. (Scratches his ears and 
gives up) Now you’ve made me for- 
get. You ask me all these silly ques- 
tions and then I forget. (Sits down 
sourly before his doorway) I'll just 
have to wait until I think of it again. 

JoHN: Maybe you were going to write 
your shopping list. Maybe you 
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were going to write down “‘carrots.”’ 

KATHERINE: Maybe you were going to 
write down “carrots and candy.” 
It’s almost Easter; maybe you were 
going to write down “‘Easter eggs.”’ 

THEODORE: Easter eggs! (Dances ex- 
citedly) Easter eggs. Easter eggs. 

FLIBBER (Pleased. Gets up): That’s it! 
I was going to write down Easter so 
I wouldn’t forget. Last year I didn’t 
get around until the Fourth of July. 
(Looks about bewildered) Now, let me 
see, where was I going to write it 
down? 

JoHN: You said on the blackboard. 
Where else would you write it? 

KATHERINE: You just don’t keep your 
mind on anything. Write it on the 
blackboard. 

Tueopore: On the blackboard, silly. 

FLIBBER (Goes to board): That’s right. 
I forgot about the blackboard. 
(Prints on the board the word 
EASTER in large, plain letters) 
That’s what comes of having so 
many rabbits around all the time. A 
fellow can’t do his thinking with so 
many around. Now go home while I 
rest. (Goes into house) 

JoHN: I wonder what he’d do if we 
changed the date. We ought to 
change it just for fun. Maybe it 
would teach him to keep his mind on 
what he’s doing instead of trusting 
to a blackboard. 

KATHERINE (Going to board): Let’s 
mark it Fourth of July and see if he 
knows the difference. Maybe it will 
teach him a real lesson. We'll hide 
and see. 

THEODORE: Hide and see, hide and see, 

hide and see. (They crouch at the stde 

of the rabbit house nearest the black- 


board, peeping out as FLIBBER comes 





out, eating a carrot.) 


FLIBBER (Scratching his ear): Well, 


well, now what was I going to re- 
member? Now let me see. I was 
going to eat my lunch. (Starts back 
in, sees carrot and turns back) No, 
that wasn’t it. I just ate my lunch. 
Maybe I was going to bed. (Takes 
out a big pocket watch) No, it’s only 
afternoon. Maybe I was going to — 
(Catches sight of blackboard) That’s 
it. I was going to remember to look 
at the blackboard. (Goes up and reads 
it) The Fourth of July. My good- 
ness! I wouldn’t have believed it. 
My goodness, the Fourth of July. 
(Rushes into house. JOHN steals out 
and changes sign to read CHRIST- 
MAS. Fursser returns with a striped 
Fourth of July hat and drum. He 
marches around in a circle singing 
“Yankee Doodle’ and drumming, un- 
til he catches sight of the sign again.) 
My lands, it’s not the Fourth of 
July. It’s Christmas. Whatever 
made me think it was the Fourth of 
July? It’s lucky I’ve this board to 
remind me. (Hurries into house and 
comes out wearing a Santa hat com- 
plete with cotton beard and holes for 
ears. Jingles bells and begins to sing 
“Jingle Bells.”’ In the meantime, the 
sign has been changed to read 
EASTER again.) What am I think- 
ing of? Here it is Christmas and I 
haven’t even written to Santa Claus 
—or have I? (Scratches ear) I can’t 
seem to remember. Maybe I wrote 
it down somewhere. Where was it I 
was going to write things like that 
down? Was it — (Jonun, KaTHER- 
INE, and THEODORE re-appear, gig- 





gling.) Do you know where it was 
that I was going to write things 
down? 

Joun (Laughing and winking): Maybe 
you wrote it on a piece of rock and 
threw it away. 

KATHERINE: Yes, maybe you wrote it 
on a piece of rock and then forgot 
and threw it away. 

THEODORE (Motioning as though toss- 
ing it a long way off): Away, way off. 

FLIBBER (Searching the ground): On a 
rock, yousay. MaybeI did. I don’t 
seem to remember, but then I never 
did put my mind on anything. (Gets 
down on hands and knees) It doesn’t 
seem to be that, though. How could 
it be a rock when there aren’t any 
rocks around here? (Stands up) Now 
put your mind on it and think! 

JoHN: Maybe you put it on a piece of 
paper and put it in one of your ears 
to keep. 

KATHERINE: Look in your ears. It 
might be you put it there instead of 
your pocket. 

THEODORE: Yes, sir, instead of your 
pocket. 

FLIBBER (Shakes out one ear and then 
another. Works diligently at his ears, 
but finds nothing): There! You see 
that was a very silly answer. If 
there had been anything there, I 
would have found it when I washed 
my ears last winter. 

JouHN (Standing before him. Seriously): 
Why don’t you put your mind on it? 
Think hard. Maybe you wrote it 
somewhere with chalk. 

KATHERINE: Yes, put your mind on it. 
Think about chalk. 

THeopor_e: Like this. 
(Points to blackboard) 


See — chalk. 


FLIBBER (Not noticing at first): Maybe 
with chalk. That’s it, now that I 
put my mind on it. I wrote it with 
chalk. But where would I — (Sees 
blackboard) There. There it is, right 
before your very eyes. You rabbits 
are certainly slow to notice things, 
I’d say. Right before your eyes and 
you never even saw it. (Goes over and 
reads the sign) Why, it’s Easter. 
(Hurries to doorway) Hurry. It’s 
Easter. (Disappears into house) 

JoHNn: He thinks it’s Easter today. 
We’d better change the sign to say 
“Easter Next Sunday.” 

KATHERINE: Let’s wait and see before 
we tell him. See what he does. 

THEODORE: Wait and see. Wait and 
see. Wait and see. 

FuIBBER (Rushes past with basket of 
carrots before they can stop him): 
Hurry. It’s time to fill the Easter 
baskets. Go and get your candy be- 
fore it’s too late. (Rushes off stage 
and down into front row of audience, 
offering carrots, while other rabbits 
try to motion him back.) Have some 
Easter candy. Have some Easter 
candy. Have some Easter candy. 
(The first children and teacher or other 
adult help themselves to be polite. The 
third child speaks.) 

CuiLp: That’s not candy, Mr. Easter 
Rabbit. That’s carrots. 

FLIBBER (Surprised): Why, so it is. 
(Goes back up on stage, speaking to 
other rabbits as he reaches stage.) 
Think of that! Those children have 
been helping themseves to my sup- 
per. Don’t know the difference be- 
tween candy and carrots. Even the 
grownups don’t know. I tell you 
these days it doesn’t pay to be an 
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Easter rabbit. Children will eat you 
out of house and home. (Goes into 
house and gets Easter basket and re- 
turns still muttering) I’m lucky to 
have a mouthful left. The idea! 
Taking my carrots. (Exits at rear of 
stage this time) 


JOHN (Speaking as he leaves): It’s your 


own fault. If you’d keep your mind 
on what you’re doing, you wouldn’t 
have passed the carrots. 

KATHERINE: That’s it. He just won’t 
put his mind on anything. 


THeEopore: Not on anything at all. 
JoHN (Changes sign to read EASTER, 


NEXT SUNDAY): We’d better 
stop teasing him. It isn’t doing any 
good. I guess we can’t teach him a 
lesson after all. 

KATHERINE: No, I guess we can’t. No 
matter how much trouble he goes to, 
he just won’t do it. 


THEODORE (As they exit): Just won't, 


won’t, won’t. (FLIBBER returns op- 
posite with an empty basket.) 
FLIBBER: Well, that’s done. I guess I 
can do things right when I want to. 
(He is just going into his house when 
he sees the sign. Peers at it; then pulls 
his ears and jumps up and down with 
anger.) Now my candy’s all gone and 
it’s not even Easter yet. (Begins to 
wail) My candy. My lovely Easter 
candy. What shall I do? (Stops 
suddenly) I know what I’ll do. It’s 
the only way. I’ll just put my mind 
on it. (Speaks slowly, thinking) V'll 
just put my mind on it. I'll just 
put my mind—TI know. I know 
what I’ll do. (Disappears inside 
house. Comes back with curly golden 
doll wig tucked between his ears and 
over his forehead. He is wearing a 


pinafore apron. He covers the sign 

on the house with one which reads 

GENEVIEVE — HER HOUSE, 

and changes the blackboard to read 

EASTER RABBITS THIS WAY. 

An arrow points toward his doorway 

where he sits down, pretending to be 

asleep, an oversize Easter basket 
empty before him. The three rabbits 
enter, tiptoe over, circle about.) 

Joun: Look, it’s alittle girl. She thinks 
it’s Easter. 

KATHERINE: Yes, look. A little girl 
who thinks it’s Easter. 

THEODORE: It’s Easter. 
It’s Easter. 

JoHN: We’d better give her our candy 
now. We oughtn’t to disappoint 
her. 

KATHERINE: Yes, we'll give her our 
candy now. (As they exit) 

THEODORE: Candy! Oh, boy, candy. 
(After a pause, they return, tiptoeing, 
and put in their candy.) 

JoHN (As they tiptoe away): There, 
we've filled her basket. 

KATHERINE: Yes, her Easter basket is 
surely ready now. 

THEODORE (Singing): We’ve filled her 
Easter basket. We’ve filled her 
Easter basket. (They exit.) 

FLIBBER (Awakening prompily, takes 
down Genevieve sign and takes off 
apron). Why, it’s really easy once 
you keep your mind on what you’re 
doing. It’s not hard at all. It’s ever 
so much easier than blackboards. 
(Goes into house. Rabbits re-enter.) 

Joun: Why, where’s Genevieve? 

KATHERINE: Yes, I wonder where 
Genevieve is. 

THEODORE (Dancing in a circle): 

Genevieve! Genevieve! Genevieve! 


It’s Easter. 





FLIBBER (Reappearing in doorway with 
wig askew and Easter basket): Gene- 
vieve had to leave. She filled her 
Easter basket and then she left. 
Maybe she went to play some tricks 
on people who play tricks on other 
people. (Takes down blackboard and 
gives it to JoHN) Here, maybe you'll 
need this worse than I do. Remind 
you to get some more Easter candy. 
(Goes into house as they leave. Re- 
appears in doorway) It won’t be 
hard. Just put your mind on it and 


you'll think of a way to get more 
candy. Just put your mind on it, 
kiddies. (Disappears) 

JouHn (Laughing): Well, well, what do 
you think of that. Flibber has 
learned to put his mind on things. 

KATHERINE: Yes, and he taught us to 
think before we play any tricks. 

THEODORE (Tagging behind as they 
leave. Begins to wail): I don’t care 
about learning a lesson. I want 
SOME EASTER CANDY! 

THE END 


Master Owl 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
MIsTER OWL 
Bitty BEAR 
RONNIE RABBIT 
CAROLINE Crow 
WALTER WOLF 
Miss Brown, a teacher 
PuPILs 
SETTING: A clearing in a forest. A 
stump ts at left center. 
At Rise: Mister Ow. sits on the 
stump. He blinks two or three times. 
Mister Ow. (Fluffing up his feathers 
vainly) : 
Of all the creatures that there are 
I am the wisest one by far. 
Of all the beasts and fish and fowl 
I know the most; I’m Mister Owl. 
(In the middle of this speech, BILLy 
BEAR and RONNIE RABBIT enter. 
. They look at one another with an- 
noyance.) 
Brituty: Hello, Mister Owl. How are 


you this fine day? 

Mister Ow. (Ignoring him): Hoo, 
hoo, hoo, hoo. 

Ronnie: Hello, Mister Owl. Is that 
all you can say? 

MisTER OWL: 
Why do you boys bother me? 
Iam busy. Can’t you see? 

Bry (Aside to RONNIE): 
He is busy! Did you ever 
See a fellow look less clever? 
(Mister Own blinks foolishly and 
still preens.) 

RONNIE: 
Mister Owl, you are so wise 
We came to ask you to advise. 

Mister Ow: Hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo! 
‘CAROLINE Crow and WALTER 
WoLF enter.) 

CaROLINE: Hello, you three. What’s 
happening here? 

Mister Ow. (Smugly): Why do you 
wish to know, my dear? Hoo, hoo. 





BILLY: 
If Mister Ow] will be so nice — 
We'd like to ask him his advice. 
MIsTER Ow. (Condescendingly) : 
What do you wish to know, my 
friend? (He looks at RonnrIE.) 
Let’s bring this nonsense to an end. 
Ronnie (Smiling gleefully) : 
Why does a bird as wise as you 
Keep asking all the time “Who? 
Who?” 
BILLY: 
If you don’t mind my one suggestion, 
Why does a wise one ask a question? 
CAROLINE (Surprised) : 
Why Mister Owl, that’s very true! 
We thought the answers came from 
you! 
Mister Ow. (Ruffling up, and scowl- 
ing with irritation) : 
Hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo! 


A silly bunch of creatures, you! 
WALTER: 


Who is the “‘who”’ you hoo about? 
All night, all day, it’s all you shout. 
Mister Ow. (Confused for the first 
time) : 
Why, I don’t know. 
All owls say “‘hoo.”’ 
I’m an ow]; that’s why I do. 
(Brtty, RONNIE, CAROLINE, and 
WALTER all laugh.) 
WALTER: 
That’s no reason, Mister Owl. 

Why do you think I always howl? 
Mister Ow1 (Trying to sound assured) : 
Because you are a wolf, no doubt. 

Search me what you wolves howl 
about. 
(WALTER gives a long howl.) 
WaLTeER (Scornfully) : 
That how] will help me find my mate. 
You could not howl at such a rate. 
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(Howls some more, fast and furiously. 
The others shudder.) 
MistTER Owt (Defensively) : 
Well, Caroline caws, and I’ll be 
bound 
I think it’s cause she likes the sound. 
CaROLINE (Irritated) : 
I cannot hoo, but you can’t caw. 
You know so little after all. 
(Caws loudly and repeatedly, flapping 
her arms as she does 80) 
MIsTER OWL: 
Hoo, hoo, hoo. But what’s the point? 
You’ll throw your jaw all out of 
joint. 
CAROLINE (Strutting up and down be- 
fore them all) : 
I caw to drive all beasts away 
Who would upon my children prey. 
BILLY: 
And do you, Mister Owl, know too 
That I don’t growl ’cause all bears 
do? 
I growl to show that I am cross; 
I growl to show small beasts who’s 
boss. 
(Growls fiercely and paws the air) 
MisTER Ow (Drawing back) : 
Oh dear! I guess I’m not so wise 
As I had started to surmise. 
(Meekly) 
You boys may call me Ollie Owl; 
Really, I will no longer scowl. 
CAROLINE: 
You’d better not; why should you be 
A“‘mister,”’ yet not “mistress”? me? 
Mister Owt (7'0 Ronnie): 
Well anyway, what can you do? 
You may not like it — but J hoo! 
Hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo. 
Ronnie (Scornfully) : 
Me? I thump. Like this. (Stamps 
foot) Just hear! 





I thump to warn that danger’s near. 
(Mister Owt droops his shoulders, 
and blinks nervously.) 

BIL.y (Laughing): 

To think we thought you wise, old 
bird! 

Why really, you are most absurd. 

We all respected you so much, 

Calling you “mister,” “sir,’”’ and 
such. 

My goodness, your most silly ‘“‘hoo”’ 

Doesn’t do a thing for you! 

CAROLINE: 

When there’s a thing I wish to know 
I’ll simply ask another crow. 
(Struts out cawing) 

WALTER: 

I’m going up the hill and how]; 
(Scornfully) 

You and your silly little scowl! 
(Exits howling) 

BILLy: 

You and your sleepy, blinking eyes! 
As if such sleepy birds were wise! 
(Exits growling) 

RONNIE: 

Ollie Owl, you’re quite a fake. 
We others made a big mistake. 
(Exits thumping hts foot) 

MisTER Ow (Sadly, almost tearfully) : 
They don’t respect me any more. 
Wisdom’s all that I’m good for. 

If I’ve not that, what is there left? 
I feel most terribly bereft. 

(Miss Brown enters with several 
pupils. Mister Ow. hurries from 
stump and hides himself from the 
view of the actors but not from the 
audience. He watches.) 

Miss Brown: 

Children, it is very good 
To study nature in the wood. 
That’s why I brought you here today, 
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Tosee things grow their natural way - 
(Children lag dreamily, or explore in 
far corners, paying slight attention.) 
First GIru: 
Look, Miss Brown, at that gnarled 
tree. 
What kind, I ask you, can it be? 
Miss Brown: 
That one’s an oak, and need I men- 
tion 
That you all should pay attention? 
(Raps on stump. Pupils gather near 
her at center of stage.) 
Children, I shall tell you now 
About a man who took a plow — 
(Children look off, obviously not 
listening. MisTER Ow1L, his curiosity 
getting the better of him, flutters for- 
ward into sight.) 

Mister Ow: Hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo! 
(Children laugh and clap hands.) 
Miss Brown (Patting Mister Ow1): 

Take a lesson from this bird: 

What was the question you just 
heard? 

Pupiis: Who, who, who, who. 
Miss Brown: 

Yes. You see, he’s most alert. 

I wish that you were all so pert. 

It’s very wise to want to learn. 

Knowledge is something not to 
spurn. 

I’ll answer now, if you’ll take heed, 

(All listen.) 

The man was Johnny Appleseed. 

He took a plow and tore up weeds 

And planted many apple seeds. 

But come, we must get back to 
school. 

(Children scamper out ahead of her. 

To Mister Owt) 

Little bird, you are no fool. (She 

exits.) 
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MisTER Ow. (Puffing out his feathers 
and trying not to blink): 
So that’s the reason I say “‘hoo.”’ 
No reason now to feel so blue. 
(Bitty, RONNIE, CAROLINE, and 
WALTER re-enter. ) 
BILLY: 
We didn’t mean to tease you so. 
Mister Owl, we want to know — 
RONNIE: 
What happens when we’re all asleep 
And you have your night watch to 
keep? 
WALTER: 
You really know much more than we; 
We talked it over. Now we see. 





CAROLINE: 
We realize you’re too wise to say 
Why you say “hoo” all night and 
day. 
MistTER Ow (First looking surprised, 
then hiding it): 
Thank you, my friends. (Magnani- 
mously) But it’s not fair 
To keep my secret, not to share. 
If you will ask who, what, and why 
Perhaps you'll learn as much as I. 
Hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo. 
(All nod wisely.) 
A.L: Hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo. 


THE END 


Jack Straw 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
Mr. Barn 
Jack STRAW 
Mrs. SwALLow 

Time: An afternoon in late summer. 

Serrine: A barnyard. 

At Rise: Mr. Barn is standing in the 
center of the stage. Jack StRaw is on 
one side of him, Mrs. SwaLLow on 
the other. 

Mr. Barn: 

The breath of fall is in the air, 
It whispers up the valley. 
Jack (Jumping up): 
I feel it in my yellow hair. 
Hooray! I must not dally: 
I’ll ride the wind, I’ll ride the breeze, 
I’ll ride them both together, 
While you sit here and sneeze and 


sneeze 


Throughout the winter weather. 
Mr. Barn: 
Some can go, but some must stay. 
The days are getting hazy. 
My loft is full of needed hay... . 
JACK: 
I think you just are lazy! 
Not me — I’m off to see the sights, 
All dressed in shiny yellow. 
I’ll travel days, I’ll travel nights. 
Oh, I’m a dandy fellow! 
Mrs. Swa..ow (Softly): 
Pride goes before a fall, you know. 
JACK: 
What’s that? Oh, Mrs. Swallow. 
I bet I’ll beat you south. Ho, ho! 
I'll lead and you can follow. 
Mrs. SwWALLow: 
You try to sound so fine and big 
With all your foolish bragging, 


You’d think you were a little pig 
That had two tails a-wagging. 
Jack (Strutting around proudly): 
To tell the truth, I’m quite a chap. 
I’m off to see the city. 
Well, Mr. Barn, enjoy your nap. 
I’ll think of you with pity. 
Mr. Barn: 
Some must stay, but some can go. 
JACK: 
And I, for one, am going. 
Mr. Barn: 
I shield the cattle from the snow 
And from the north wind blowing. 
JACK: 
You sit and never see a thing. 
A life could not be dumber. 
Mr. Barn: 
I see the orchard bloom in spring, 
The meadow bloom in summer, 
The trees turn red and gold in fall; 
And winter brings a beauty 
No other time can touch at all. 
Besides, I do my duty. 
JACK: 
Of course, you’re pretty old and fat, 
Not full of vim and vigor. (He 
jumps around to show how fit he is.) 
Mrs. SWALLOW: 
He serves a use. It’s certain that 
His part in life is bigger 
Than if he flitted east and west 
And acted very badly! 
Come, Jack. Next spring I’ll build a 
nest, 
And I could use you gladly. 
JACK: 
Who me? I’ve better things to do. 
I’m much too good for sitting. 
Why, I’m a dandy, through and 
through. 
Mrs. SWALLOow: 
I’ve thought of something fitting, 
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I heard it one time from an elf .. . 
Mr. Barn: 
Come, tell us, Mrs. Swallow. 
Mrs. SWALLOow: 
“A person full of just himself 
Is apt to be quite hollow!” 
Mr. Barn (Chuckling): 
I think that isn’t far from wrong. 
JACK: 
This barnyard is so stuffy, 
I wonder I have stayed so long. 
Mrs. SwWALLow: 
You sound a little huffy. 
JACK: 
Ah, there’s a breeze for me to ride! 
I'll leave this place forever. 
Mrs. SwWALLOw: 
A peacock never had more pride. 
JACK: 
I’m off. Ho. Ho. I’m clever. 
I’ll see the world from east to west, 
Oh, I’m a dandy fellow, 
Now folks can see how well I’m 
dressed 
In all my shiny yellow. (He hurries 
out.) 
Mrs. SWALLOW: 
I’m going to follow just for fun. 
That lad will get in trouble... 
It doesn’t do for anyone 
To blow up like a bubble. (She goes 
out after JACK.) 
Mr. Barn (Slowly): 
Winter ... summer... spring... 
and fall... 
Here I sit and watch them all. 
Summer... winter... fall... and 
spring... 
All are nice as anything! 
Mrs. Swatiow (Rushing back in): 
The wind, my friend, has let him 
down. 
Mr. Barn: What! let him downalready? 











st, 








Mrs. SwaLLow: 
He didn’t even get to town. 
He looks a bit unsteady .. . 
He landed in a bramble bush. 
Mr. Barn: 
My, that was quite a tumble. 
Mrs. SWALLOW: 
He begged me for a little push. 
He really seemed quite humble. 
His shirt was torn, his yellow cap, 
His jacket and his britches, 


And he confessed — the little chap — 


That he was full of itches! 
(Jack comes limping in.) 
JACK: 
Hello. (He looks around.) Oh, what 
a lovely view! 
You people are in clover: 
You both have useful things todo... 
I’ve thought my travels over .. . 
(He scratches his arm.) 
My goodness, how those brambles 
sting! 
I guess my head was hollow. 
Mrs. SWALLow: 
I'd like to use you, Jack, in spring. 
Jack (Happily): 
Oh, thank you, Mrs. Swallow. 
I think this place is rather nice. 
Mr. Barn: 
You’ve finished with your rambles? 
JACK: 
I do not have to tumble twice. 
My pride is in the brambles. 
Mr. Barn (Smiling at Jack): 


Winter . .. summer... spring... 
and fall... 
We'll be here to watch them all. 
THE END 
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for 


Teen-Agers 


by Helen Louise Miller 


22 gay, rollicking comedies—all royalty- 
free. These plays can be produced 
successfuly without elaborate stagin 
or costumes and are, therefore, id eal 
for schools and small drama grou 
The author has captured the youthful 
buoyancy of this age level. Her amus- 
ing situations, believable characters, 
and sparkling dialogue reflect the 
varied interests of today’s young 
people. Included in this collection are 
12 general comedies and 10 holiday 
comedies. Teachers, drama directors 
and their pupils will find these modern 
comedies fascinating to read and fun to 
produce. Junior High and High School. 
432 pages; $3.50 
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Special Days 


by Mildred Hark and 
Noel McQueen 


24 non-royalty, one-act holiday plays 
which are easy for young people to pro- 
duce. The plays for national holidays 
are historically accurate but not dull or 
stodgy; the plays about special days 
are spritely and amusing. The real 
characters and lively plots in these 
plays will make young actors and 
young audiences aware of the sig- 
cance of our holidays and at the 
same time will interest and delight 
them. Both traditional and modern 
plays are included for all major holi- 

days. Intermediate and Junior High. 
397 pages; $3.00 


at your bookstore or postpaid from 
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Part Four 





Big Banker 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

JOHN CARLSON, on the personal loan 
desk at the Second National Bank 

Tom Burns, on the industrial loan desk 

MILDRED PELVILLE, a bookkeeper 

Mr. Evans, cashier 

Mr. Nacir | 

Mr. Merri. f{ ere 

Serrine: The loan office of the Second 
National Bank. 

At Rise: JoHN CARLSON ts seated at a 
desk downstage right looking at some 
papers. Mr. NAGLE sits beside him 
toying with his hat. 

JOHN (After a moment): I think I have 
all the information I need, Mr. 
Nagle. If you’ll call back tomorrow 
at ten, I’ll have the papers ready for 
you to sign and we can put this 
through. 

Mr. NaGue (Rising): Thanks. I’ll be 
here. And if there is anything else 
you want to know, please call me. 
You can use my car for collateral, if 
you need to. 

JoHN: I have that here in my notes, 
and also your insurance policies. I 
think you have a good sound basis 
for borrowing money from the Sec- 
ond National Bank, Mr. Nagle. 

Mr Nace: And [| don’t know any 
better reason. I’m sure my wife and 
I will both be grateful to the bank if 


we can get our youngster through 
this operation. (Shakes hands with 
JoHN) Tomorrow at ten. Good-bye. 
(He goes right.) 

Joun: Good-bye. (Mr. NAGLE exits 
right. JOHN busies himself at desk for 
a short time. MILpRED PELVILLE 
comes in from right, carrying some 
papers in her hands.) 

Miuprep (Cordially): Good morning. 
How’s the big banker and money 
lender? Doing a rushing business? 

JoHN (Smilingly): Yes. With some- 
one else’s money, it’s easy. And 
what would a little fugitive from a 
bank examiner want in this den of 
money lenders? 

MILpRED (Coming to desk to show JOHN 
some papers): I just wondered if you 
could spare a few minutes of your 
very valuable time to look over this 
account. A little item of a check 
that hasn’t been cleared. 

Joun (Taking paper and settling back 
in chatr at desk. Mi.pRep slips into 
chair beside desk): Back to reality! 
Can’t you bookkeepers let a fellow 
dream a bit? Here I am with a desk 
of my own, interviewing prospective 
borrowers and feeling terribly im- 
portant in the banking world — 
and bingo! You put me right back 
into the teller’s cage. 
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Miuprep (Mockingly): So sorry. But 
when you are dealing in dollars, you 
just have to be practical. (After a 
pause) Do you really feel different 
now that you are in the loan depart- 
ment instead of the teller’s cage? 

JOHN (Putting down papers smilingly) : 
No, I don’t. And that kind of 
bothers me. I keep saying to my- 
self: look here, you’re doing big 
things, lending the bank’s money. 
You have great responsibilities. 
(Shakes head with pretended sadness) 
But no go. I keep remembering 
that when Mr. Maker’s vacation is 
over, back I’ll go to my old job as 
teller. 

MILDRED (Sympathetically): You can’t 
expect two weeks in this department 
to give you that big banker feeling. 
It is something that grows on you. 
Maybe if you do well, you’ll get pro- 
moted, and after a couple of years 
you'll begin to take on weight, get 
kind of gray at the temples, and 
maybe walk a bit more stiffly down 
the street. 

JoHN: Ah me! Then shall my ambi- 
tion be realized. John Carlson, 
Banker. 

Miuprep: And will you then drop by 
in your sixteen-cylinder car to pick 
me up just as you do now in that 
beaten up old wreck you drive? 

JOHN (Rising and bowing mockingly): 
Mildred, that I will do. (Suddenly) 
Hey, what am I saying? I won’t 
even be able to buy a gallon of gas 
for that old wreck if I don’t tend to 
business. (Tom enters left with a 
handful of papers and goes to desk 
left.) 


MiLpReED (Rising): Well, if you are in 





the mood for work, why not okay 
that little matter now? 

Tom: Work? Did I hear someone say 
work? (Banteringly) How dare any- 
one mention such a plebian word in 
these portals! Why don’t you book- 
keepers keep out of a guy’s hair? ~ 

Mitprep: Now I ask you, is that 
gratitude? We bookkeepers work 
and slave, bending our backs over 
books all day just to check the mis- 
takes you big bankers make — and 
what thanks do we get? 

Tom: Oh, thank you. Anything else? 

MItpRED: No, and you’re welcome. 

Joun: And here’s the work you asked 
me to do. That check was okayed 
by the cashier. Anything else? 

Miuprep (Taking paper from JoHN): 
Nothing like a good brush off. 

Tom (Smilingly): Oh don’t leave in a 
huff. Relax and visit awhile. 

JoHN: Yes. We feel all alone down here 
in our corner. What’s new around 
the place. Any gossip? 

MitpreED: Gossip? In the Second Na- 
tional Bank? Horrors! (Pause) Of 
course you might be interested, I’m 
not saying you will, but you might 
like to know — (Pause) 

Tom: Come, come. You’re just dying 
to tell. 

Miuprep: Well, talk is that Mr. 
Maker is really going after that job 
with the State Banking Commission, 
and he’ll probably get it. 

Joun: Are you kidding? 

Tom: He’s mentioned that several 
times. 

Mitprep (With a shrug): That’s the 
talk. Take it or leave it. 

Joun: He’s always been a bit restless. 

I suppose he’d rather be getting 


around from place to place than 
staying right in one bank. (Thought- 
fully) Maybe there are big oppor- 
tunities in getting around and mak- 
ing contacts, but there are still op- 
portunities in this bank right here. 
I’ve always figured I might someday 
work up to become cashier. 

Tom: Or maybe president? 

Joun: Why not? Our president was 
once an office boy. 

MiLprepD: Sure. He used to empty 
waste paper baskets — now he fills 
them. 

Joun: I remember when I was in high 
school all the kids thought that 
banker was the top in career choices. 
They figured it carried a great deal 
of prestige. 

Mivprep: And they thought you got 
rich at it. Gee, high school kids 
have a lot to learn. (Quickly) Or 
maybe you are rich! 

Tom: Humph! The only wealth you 
accumulate here is wealth of experi- 
ence. 

JoHN: You can’t kick about the pay, as 
jobs go. Of course, I’m not up too far 
yet, and fifty per week doesn’t go 
far. But I might get some tips on 
investments. 

Mivprep: Always the big banker. Al- 
ready he’s talking of investments. 
Well, I’ll dash along and leave you 
to your wealth. 

Tom: If that’s all the gossip you have 
for us this morning, I might add 
that you’re slipping. 

Miuprep: The only other tid-bit is 
that John is supposed to be in line 
for Maker’s job. 

Tom: That’s not gossip, that’s plain 
reasoning. 


JouN: You flatter me, but I hope you’re 
right. 

Tom: I can tell you better when Mr. 
Evans checks on your loans. 

Joun: Oh, oh. Better not dust off this 
desk yet. 

Mivprep: | think it’s a natural. After 
all, you have what it takes. Didn’t 
you learn in school that a bank 
worker should be honest, intelligent, 
reliable, accurate ...andah... 

Joun: Go on, go on. I love to hear it. 
Especially from you. 

Miuprep: Uh, uh. I’ll tell you the rest 
at intermission tonight. Don’t for- 
get you are picking me up at seven 
for the show. (Starts right) Ta! Ta! 

JOHN: Seven sharp — in my beaten up 
wreck. (MILDRED eztts right, smil- 
ing. JOHN settles down to desk. Tom 
is also at work at his desk.) 

Tom (After a pause): Mildred’s a nice 
girl. 

JoHN: There’s no argument there. 

Tom: Getting serious with her? 

JouNn: I’m trying not to. After all, ’ll 
have to do a little better than I’m 
doing right now to think seriously 
about any girl. Of course, I might 
get a raise. What do you think of 
my work here so far? 

Tom: I think you’re doing all right, 
John. I looked over the loans care- 
fully, and I’d say there were all 
clear but one. I’m a little doubtful 
about that Merrill loan. 

Joun: You are? I couldn’t see any 
question in that one. (Rises, goes 
over to Tom’s desk) You know that 
chap has already invested about ten 
thousand dollars of his savings in 
that poultry farm. I’d say he’s a 
good risk now. 
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Tom (Hedging) : It depends on how you 


look at it. Now I’m not saying the 
loan won’t go through. But when a 
man has already sunk ten thousand 
in a place without any returns, it 
isn’t likely he’ll do any better on the 
next ten. 

JoHNn: But he still owns the farm and 
it’s been improved. He’s ready now 
to do business. 

Tom: Well, there are just a few things 
I want to point out. I’ve had a little 
more experience in this, and I know 
how Mr. Evans thinks. He’s very 
conservative. After all, it isn’t our 
money we are investing, and we 
can’t afford to be wrong. When he 
sees how Merrill handled the money 
he had, he’ll say no. 

JoHN: I can’t see it. 

Tom (Quickly): I might be wrong, 
John. But even if I’m right, you 
don’t have to worry. We are all en- 
titled to have a recommendation 
turned down once in awhile. It 
won’t influence your getting Maker’s 
job, I’m sure. 

JoHN: It’s nice of you to say that, but 
you really aren’t sure, are you? 

Tom: I’m not sure of the loan, but I 
know it won’t have any effect on 
your job. You’ve proved your abil- 
ity. You’ve been studying all the 
while and you certainly are ready 
for a raise. But Mr. Evans is prob- 
ably going to use this as an oppor- 
tunity to teach you a lesson. He 
does that every so often, but in a 
nice way. 

JoHn (Going back to desk right): I’m 
afraid I won’t learn the lesson very 
well. I still think Merrill should get 
the loan. 
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Tom: Well, just let me give you a tip. 
Don’t argue. After all, you can con- 
cede Mr. Evans his point. He’ll 
think he’s taught you a lesson, and 
everyone will be happy. 

JOHN: Everyone but Merrill. 

Tom (Shrugging): Maybe some other 
bank will give him a loan. If he has 
something to borrow on as you say, 
he’ll have no trouble. 

Joun: It doesn’t make sense. If some 
other bank will honor his credit, why 
shouldn’t we? If we turn down busi- 
ness that other banks take, how long 
do we last? 

Tom: I’m just suggesting — maybe 
you’re right. But we can’t take 
chances with other folks’ money. 
(Mr. Evansenters from left with sheaf 
of papers in his hands.) 

Joun: I still don’t get it. 

Tom (Coughing slightly): Ahem! Hello, 
Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Evans (Stopping at Tom’s desk 
and giving him papers): Nice morn- 
ing, Tom. That lumber deal is 
going through. And get all you can 
on that filling station deal, will you? 
The field seems a bit overcrowded 
around here. 

Tom: Yes, sir. I’m working on that 
right now. 

Mr. Evans: Good. (Moves to Joun’s 
desk and sits in chair at desk through 
following) Well, John. It’s good to 
see you here. It doesn’t seem so 
long ago that you started with us. 

JouN: Four years, Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Evans: That’s right. And you’ve 
done well. I take it you like the 
banking business. 

JouN: Definitely, sir. I’m determined 
to make it my life’s career. 








Mr. Evans: Asound choice. Of course, 
I’m prejudiced. But banking is a 
big business with an ancient history. 
There are nearly twenty thousand 
banking units in this country with 
close to 300,000 employees. There 
are always opportunities for good 
workers. How do you like it here in 
this department? 

Joun: I find it very interesting. I’m 
getting a different point of view from 
the one I got in the teller’s cage. 

Mr. Evans: One should get an overall 
view of banking to get a sound feel 
of the business. Our bank isn’t too 
large so one can get around a bit. 
Now, ahem . . . about your loan 
recommendations. 

JouHN (Tensely): Yes? 

Mr. Evans: We've gone over these 
and we are very pleased with your 
thoroughness. And we accept all of 
your recommendations .. . but I 
question one. 

JoHN: You mean the Merrill loan? 

Mr. Evans: Yes. You probably had a 
few questions about that yourself. 
You know we have a real obligation 
to our depositors and we must in- 
sure them of safe loans. It is never 
our desire to attach collateral, so 
we must be sure the borrower will be 
in a position to repay the loan. 

Joun: Oh, I realize that, sir. It’s 
fundamental. But Mr. Merrill has 
several points in his favor. (Tom 
coughs loudly. Mr. Evans and JOHN 
look to him as he apparently chokes.) 

Tom (Recovering): Sorry, just swal- 
lowed something the wrong way. 
(Goes to cooler and gets drink of 
water) 

Mr. Evans (Smilingly): It’s nothing 








water won’t cure. Now, what were 
you saying, John? 

Joun: After I talked with Mr. Merrill 
I asked him to come back this morn- 
ing. Perhaps you could talk with 
him, too. Then you’d understand 
why I did recommend him. I’m 
certain he’s a good risk. 

Mr. Evans (Seriously): Ahem. You 
realize this man started with his 
whole life’s savings of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, and through faulty 
buying, possibly poor judgment, 
hard luck, shall we say, has been re- 
duced to an actual cash reserve of 
two thousand dollars. That’s not 
good business is it? 

JoHN: On the surface, I’d say no. 
But... 

Mr. Evans (Interrupting): Then look 
at the facts. Mr. Merrill bought a 
house that needed new sills and a 
new roof. That cost him money 
over and above the original invest- 
ment. 

JouNn: That’s true, but now he has new 
sills and a new roof. Besides he has 
a well now with running water to all 
his farm. I’ll admit he paid more for 
the well digging than he planned, but 
that wasn’t his fault. He now has all 
of those things. 

Mr. Evans (Firmly, but quietly): Yes, 
but we must not forget he also lost 
his original investment in a flock of 
4,000 chickens by disease. He’s not 
an experienced poultry farmer. 

JoHN: He is now. He knows what to 

buy — disease-free chickens. And 

he knows now where to market. All 
the mistakes have been lessons in 
experience. Now that he has the 
experience and a good modern plant 
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representing an investment of over 

ten thousand, he can start over and 

show a profit. We can go along with 
him and realize on the profit. (Mr. 

MERRILL enters right.) 

Mr. Evans: So that is how you figured 
it, eh? Very interesting, John. 

JoHN (Suddenly): Oh, here’s Mr. 
Merrill now. 

Mr. Merritt (Advancing to Mr. 
Evans, shaking hands cordially) : Hi, 
Ed. Good to see you. Looks like 
you’re putting on weight. 

Mr. Evans (Smilingly): Can’t say you 
are, Bill. Sit down. (Mr. MERRILL 
takes seat Mr. Evans has left.) Why 
didn’t you let me know you were 
looking for a loan? 

Mr. MerriLu: You found out, didn’t 
you? Just wanted to go through the 
regular channels. Money lending 
puts friendships in awkward situ- 
ations sometimes. After I talked 
with this young man I kind of 
thought I should have seen you. He 
asked more questions than a census 
taker. Are all your bankers so 
thorough? 

Mr. Evans: I hope they are. To tell 
the truth, I was just trying to get 
John’s point of view. He thinks you 
are O.K. for a loan. 

Mr. Merri: Yes? And you? 

Mr. Evans: Never any doubt in my 
mind, Bill. You’re a good risk now 
that you’ve spent most of your 
money learning. Yours was a good 
test case. 

Mr. Merrit: Yes, this idea of retir- 
ing and opening a chicken farm al- 
most backfired. But I’m in the 
clear now, I hope. 

Mr. Evans: Come on into my office 
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fora while. We'll fix up your papers, 
too. John, let me have his papers. 
(JOHN gives them to him.) 

Mr. Merriv: Thank you, young man. 
I hope I won’t be seeing you again — 
too soon. (Laughingly follows Mr. 
Evans toward left) 

Mr. Evans (Stopping at Tom’s Desk): 
Tom, Maker’s sent in his resignation 
as of the first of next month. Better 
groom John for his desk. I’m going 
to recommend him. (Smilingly) Con- 
gratulations, John. (Goes left) 

Mr. Merri.i: Always glad to see a 
young fellow get ahead. But take 
my advice, son. Don’t save up to 
buy a chicken farm. (Follows Mr. 
Evans and exits left) 

Tom (Going over to JoHN and shaking 
hands with him): Congratulations, 
John. You really thought that one 
through. You gave me a lesson that 
time. 

Joun: I’ve been promoted! I’m still in 
a whirl. Hey ... (Hurries to desk and 
picks up phone) Bookkeeping? Is 
Mildred there? ... Yes. . . (Pause) 
Hello, Mildred? Your big banker 
speaking. Just wanted to tell you 
I wasn’t picking you up at seven. 
Nope. Oh, no, not that ... I’ve 
some big news to tell you and it 
won’t wait that long. I’m picking 
you up at six for dinner.... Yes... 
just to celebrate. That’s right... . 
And we won’t ride in my old wreck. 
We'll walk. I have to practice walk- 
ing importantly down the street. 
(Laughs) I'll see you at six. (Hangs 
up phone. To Tom) Do you think 
I’m getting a little gray around the 
temples? 

THE END 


Part Five 


Radio Play 





The Million Pound Bank Note 


by Mark Twain 
Adapted for Radio by Walter Hackett 


Henry: When I was twenty-seven 
years old, I was a mining broker’s 
clerk in San Francisco. I was alone 
in the world, and had nothing to de- 
pend upon but my wits and a clean 
reputation. These were setting my 
feet in the road to eventual fortune, 
and I was content with the prospect. 
During my spare time, I did outside 
work. One of my part-time em- 


ployers was Lloyd Hastings, a min- 


ing broker. During this period I was 
helping Hastings to verify the Gould 
and Curry Extension papers, the 
same being what seemed to be a 
highly valuable gold mine. One 
morning at two, after six hard hours 
of work on these papers, Lloyd Hast- 
ings and I went to the What Cheer 
restaurant in Frisco. As we lingered 
over our coffee, he offered me a 
proposition. 

HastinGs: Henry, how would you like 
to go to London? 

Henry: Thank you, no. 

HastinGs: Listen to me. I’m thinking 
of taking a month’s option on the 
Gould and Curry Extension for the 
locators. 

Henry: And — ? 

Hastincs: They want one million 
dollars for it. 

Henry: Not too much — if the claim 
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works out the way it appears it may. 

HastinGs: I’m going to try and sell it 
to London interests, which means a 
trip there, and I want you to go with 
me, because you know more about 
these papers than I. 

Henry: No, thanks. 

HastinGs: I'll make it well worth your 
while. I'll pay all your expenses, 
and give you something over if I 
make the sale. 

ienryY: I have a job. 

HastTinGs: I'll arrange for you to get a 
leave of absence. What do you say? 

Henry: No. 

HastinGs: Why? 

Henry: If I go to London, I’ll get out 
of touch with my work and with 
mining conditions here, and that 
means months getting the hang of 
things again. 

HastinGs: That’s a pretty slim excuse, 
Henry. 

Henry: More important, perhaps, I 
think you’re doomed to failure. 

HastinoGs: But you just said the claim 
is valuable. 

Henry: It may well turn out that way, 
but right now its real value can’t be 
proved. And even so, a month’s op- 
tion may leave you too little time to 
sell it; unless you sell it within the 
option time, you'll go stone broke. 
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Hastin@s: I’m willing to gamble. 

Henry: Well, I’m not. 

Hastincs: Think —a free trip to 
London. 

Henry: I’ve no desire to go to London. 
I'll remain right here in Frisco. 

Hastines (Fading): Very well, but I 
know you’re making a mistake, 
Henry. 

Henry: One of my few diversions was 
sailing in the bay. One day I ven- 
tured too far, and was carried out to 
sea. Late that night, I was picked 
up by a freighter which was bound 
for London. It was a long voyage, 
and the captain made me work my 
passage without pay, as a common 
sailor. When I stepped ashore at 
London my clothes were ragged and 
shabby, and I had only a dollar in 
my pocket. ‘This money fed and 
sheltered me for twenty-four hours. 
During the next twenty-four I went 
without food and shelter. I tried to 
get a job, doing manual labor. But 
the reply was always the same 

Cockney: I’m not sure you’d do. You 
ain’t the sort. (Suspiciously) Look, 
’ere, you’re a Yank, ain’t you? 

Henry: The next morning, seedy and 

hungry, I was dragging myself along 

Portland Place, when my desiring 

eye fell on a tempting treasure lying 

in the gutter. It was a luscious big 
pear — minus one bite. My mouth 

watered for it. But every time I 


made a move to get it, some passing 
eye detected my purpose. I was just 
getting desperate enough to brave all 
the shame, when a window behind 
me was raised. 

Gorpon (Away): I say, you there, will 
you step in here, please? 





Henry: It was a very sumptuous 
house and an equally sumptuous 
room into which I was ushered by a 
servant. A couple of elderly gentle- 
men were sitting by the window. At 
that moment if I had known what 
they had in mind, undoubtedly I 
would have bolted for the door. 
They looked me over very thor- 
oughly. 

Gorpon: He looks poor enough, don’t 
you think, brother? 

ABEL: Very. Er, young man, you are 
poor? 

Henry: Extremely! 

AsEL Good! And honest, too? 

Henry: Honesty is about all I have 
left, that, and character. 

ABEL: Splendid! 

Gorpon: If my brother and I are 
judges of people, we’d say you are 
just the man for whom we have been 
searching. By the way, you are also 
intelligent, I would say. 

Henry: Yes, sir, I am. But what do 
you mean by saying that I appear to 
be just the man for whom you have 
been searching? 

Gorpon: And we don’t know you. 
You’re a perfect stranger. And bet- 
ter still, an American. 

Henry: It’s very kind of you gentle- 
men to call me into your home, but 
I’m a bit puzzled. Could you tell me 
what you have in mind? 

ABEL: Might we inquire into your 
background? 

Henry: Pretty soon they had my full 
story. Their questions were com- 
plete and searching, and I gave them 
straight-forward answers. Finally 
one said: 

Gorpon: Oh, yes, we’re certain you 





will do, eh, brother? 

ABEL: Definitely! He is elected. 

Henry: To what am I elected, please? 

Gorpon: This envelope will explain 
everything. Here, take it. (Hastily) 
No, don’t open it now. Take it to 
your lodgings and look it over care- 
fully. 

ABEL: Being sure not to be rash or 
hasty. 

Henry: I'd like to discuss the matter. 

Gorpon: There is nothing to discuss at 
the moment. 

Henry: Is this a joke? 

ABEL: Not at all. And now good day. 

Gorpon: And good luck. 

ABEL: Cheerio! 

Henry: As soon as I was out of sight 
of the house I opened my envelope 
and saw it contained money. I lost 
not a moment, but shoved note and 


money into my pocket, and broke 
for the nearest cheap eating house. 
How I did eat! Finished, I took out 
my money and unfolded it. I took 
one glimpse and nearly fainted. It 
was a single million pound bank 


note. Five millions of dollars! It 
made my head swim. The next thing 
I noticed was the owner of the eating 
house. His eye was on the note, and 
he was petrified. He couldn’t stir 
hand or foot. I tossed the note 
toward him in careless fashion. 

Hawkins: I-is it real, sir? A million 
pound note? 

Henry (Casually): Certainly. Let me 
have my change, please. 

Hawkins: Oh, I’m very sorry, sir, but 
I can’t break the bill. 

Henry: Look here — 

Hawkins: Hawkins is the name, Albert 
Hawkins, proprietor. It’s only a 
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matter of two shillings you owe, a 
trifling sum. Please owe it to me. 
Henry: I may not be in this neighbor- 

hood again for a good time. 

Hawkins: It’s of no consequence, sir. 
And you can have anything you 
want, any time you choose, and let 
the account run as long as you please. 
I’m not afraid to trust as rich a 
gentleman as you, Just because you 
chose to play larks by dressing as a 
tramp. 

Henry: Well, thank you. I shall take 
advantage of your kindness. 

Hawerns: Not at all, sir, (Fading) and 
please, sir, enter my humble restaur- 
ant place any time you wish. I shall 
be honored to receive you. 

Henry: I was frightened, afraid that 
the police might pick me up. I was 
afraid of the two brothers’ reaction 
when they discovered they had given 
me a million pound note instead of 
what they must have intended giv- 
ing — a one pound note. I hurried 
to their house and rang the bell. The 
same servant appeared. I asked for 
the brothers. 

SERVANT: They are gone. 

Henry: Gone! Where? 

SERVANT: On a journey. 

Henry: But whereabouts? 

Servant: To the Continent, I think. 

Henry: The Continent? 

SERVANT: Yes, sir. 

Henry: Which way — by what route? 

SERVANT: I can’t say, sir. 

Henry: When will they be back? 

SERVANT: In a month, they said. 

Henry: A month! This is awful! Tell 
me how to get word to them. It’s 
of great importance. 

SERVANT: I can’t, indeed. I’ve no idea 





where they’re gone, sir. 

Henry: Then I must see some member 
of the family. 

SERVANT: Family’s been away too; 
been abroad months—in Egypt 
and India, I think. 

Henry: There’s been an immense mis- 
take made. They’ll be back before 
night. Tell them I’ve been here, and 
that I’ll keep coming till it’s all 
made right, and they needn’t worry. 

SERVANT: I’ll tell them, if they come 
back, but I’m not expecting them. 
They said you’d be here in an hour 
to make inquiries, but I must tell 
you it’s all right, they’ll be here on 
time to meet you. (Fading) And 
that’s all they said. 

Henry (Slowly): I had to give it up 
and go away. What a riddle it all 
was! They would be here “on time.”’ 
What could that mean? Then I 
thought of the letter. I got it out 
and read it. It said: “You are an 
intelligent and honest man, as one 
can see by your face. We conceive 
you to be poor and a stranger. En- 
closed you will find a sum of money. 
It is lent to you for thirty days, with- 
out interest. Report to this house at 
the end of that time. I have a bet 
on you. If I win it you shall have 
any situation that is in my gift, any, 
that is, that you shall be able to 
prove yourself familiar with and 
competent to fill.’’ That was all. 
No signature, no address, no date. I 
hadn’t the least idea what the game 
was, nor whether harm was meant 
me or kindness. The letter said 
there was a bet on me. What kind of 
a bet? Was the bet that I would 
abscound with the million pound 


bank note? Which brother was bet- 
ting on my honesty? I reasoned 
this way: if I ask the Bank of Eng- 
land to deposit it to the credit of the 
man it belongs to, they’ll ask me 
how I came by it, and if I tell the 
truth, they’ll put me in the asylum; 
on the other hand, if I lie, they’ll 
put me in jail. The same result 
would follow if I try to bank it any- 
where or borrow money on it. There- 
fore, I have to carry this burden 
around until those men come back. 
A month’s suffering without wages or 
profit — unless I help win that bet, 
whatever it may be. If I do, I will 
get the situation I am _ promised. 
My hopes began to rise high. Then 
I looked at my rags. Could I afford 
a new suit? No, for I had nothing in 
the world but a million pounds. 
Finally I gave in and entered a 
fashionable tailor shop. The clerk 
looked at me very arrogantly. 

Top (Icily): No chores to be done 
here. Get out! 

Henry: Perhaps you have a misfit 
suit. 

Top: We don’t give away suits, even 
misfits. 

Henry: | can pay for it. 

Top: Follow me. 

Henry: He took me into a back room, 
and overhauled a pile of rejected 
suits. He tossed the rattiest looking 
one at me. I put it on. It didn’t fit. 
It wasn’t in any way attractive. 

Top: You may have that for four 
pounds, cash. 

Henry: It would be an accommodation 
to me if you could wait some days 
for the money. I haven’t any small 
change about me. 





Top (Sarcastically): Oh, you haven’t? 
Well, of course, I didn’t expect it. 
I’d only expect gentlemen like you 
to carry large change. 

Henry (Neitled): My friend, you 
shouldn’t judge a stranger always 
by the clothes he wears. I am quite 
able to pay for this suit. 

Top: Hah! 

Henry: I simply don’t wish to put 
you to the trouble of changing a 
large note. 

Top: As long as rebukes are going 
around, I might say that it wasn’t 
quite your affair to infer that we 
couldn’t change any note that you 
might happen to be carrying around. 
On the contrary, we can. 

Henry: Oh, very well. I apologize. 
Here you are. 

Top: Thank you. (A complete change. 


He stutters and fumbles.) Ah — it’s — 
ah — that is — we — ah — you 
see — It’s — (Quickly) take it back, 
please. (Raising voice) Mr. Smedley! 


Mr. Smedley! 
Smedley. 

SmepLrey (Coming in. A fussy man): 
What is it, Tod, what is it? Stop 
shouting! 

Top: Oh, but Mr. Smedley, I can’t con- 
trol myself. 

SmeDLeY: What’s up? What’s the 
trouble? What’s wanting? Who’s 
this? 

Henry: I am a customer and I am 
waiting for my change. 

SmeDLEY: Change, change! Tod, give 
him his change. Get it for him. 

Top: Get him his change! It’s easy for 
you to say that, Mr. Smedley, but 
look at the bill yourself. 

Smep.tey: Bill, bill! Let me see it! 


Help! Oh, Mr. 
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(Pause) Tod, you ass, selling an 
eccentric millionaire such an un- 
speakable suit as that. Tod, you’re 
a fool—a born fool! Drives every 
millionaire away from this place, be- 
cause he can’t tell a millionaire from 
a tramp. Here, sir, are some suits 
more in keeping with your position. 

Henry: Thank you, but this one will 
do. 

SMEDLEY: Of course it won’t do! I 
shall burn it. Tod, burn this suit at 
once. 

Top: Yes, Mr. Smedley. 

SmeDLEY: We shall be honored to 
outfit you completely, sir . . . morn- 
ing clothes, evening dress, sack 
suits, tweeds, shetlands—everything 
you need. Come, Tod, book and 
pen. Now — length of leg, 32 
inches; sleeve — 

Henry: But look here, I can’t give 
you an order for suits, unless you 
can wait indefinitely, or change this 
bill. 

SmeEbDLeEY: Indefinitely, sir. It’s a weak 
word, a weak word. Eternally, that’s 
the word, sir. Tod, rush these 
things through. Let the minor cus- 
tomers wait. Set down the gentle- 
man’s address and — 

Henry: I’m changing my quarters. 
I’ll drop in and leave the new ad- 
dress. 

SMEDLEY: Quite right, sir, quite right. 
One moment — allow me to show 
you out, sir. And don’t worry about 
paying us. (Fading) Your credit is 
the highest, Good day, sir, good day. 
You honor us greatly, sir. 

Henry (As though sighing) : Well, don’t 
you see what was bound to happen? 
I drifted naturally into whatever I 





wanted. Take my hotel, for example. 
I merely showed the resident man- 
ager my million pound note, and he 
said: 

MANAGER: We are honored to have 
you as a guest, sir. Now, I have just 
the suite for you. It consists of a 
bedroom, sitting room, a dressing 
room, a dining room, two baths 
and — 

Henry: I’ll pay you a month in ad- 
vance with this. 

MANAGER (Laughing): You honor our 
simple hotel, sir. Pray, don’t worry 
about the bill. 

Henry: But it may be several months 
before I can pay you. 

MaANnaGEr: We’re not worried, Mr. — 
er — 

Henry: Henry Adams. 

ManaGer: Mr. Adams, you are a 
most distinguished guest. (Fading) 
Anything you desire, please name 
it and we shall procure it for you im- 
mediately. Thank you, sir. 

Henry: And there I was, sumptuously 
housed in an expensive hotel in 
Hanover Square. I took my dinners 
there, but for breakfast I stuck by 
Hawkins’ humble feeding-house, 
where I had got my first meal on my 
million-pound bank note. I was the 
making of Hawkins. 

Sounp: Rattle of dishes and silver, 
customers’ voices ad libbing in back- 
ground. 

Hawkins: Business is brisk, sir, very 
brisk, indeed, and has been ever 
since you and your million pound 
bank note became patrons of my 
humble establishment. I’ve had to 
hire extra help, put in additional 
tables. Look for yourself, sir. There’s 
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a long queue waiting to get in. Why, 
I’m famous and fair on my way to 
becoming wealthy. 

Cockney 2: Pardon me, Guv’ner, but 
aren’t you the gentlemen what owns 
the million pound bank note? 

Hawkins: Look here, you, go away 
and stop bothering Mr. — Mr. — 

Henry: Adams. 

Hawkins: Mr. Adams. 

Cockney 2: I was just anxious to get 
a look at him. 

Hawkins: Who? Mr. Adams? 

Cockney 2: No. The bank note. 

Henry: Glad to oblige. There you are. 

Cockney 2: By George, it is real. 
(Fading) Now I can go home and tell 
me old lady I’ve seen it with me own 
eyes. I hopes she believes me, but 
she won't. 

Hawkins: Mr. Adams, I wonder if I 
couldn’t force upon you a small loan 
— even a large one. 

Henry: Oh, no. 

Hawkins: Please allow me, sir. 

Henry (Relenting): Well, as a matter 
of fact, I haven’t gotten around to 
changing this note. 

Hawkins: Fifty pounds might help 
tide you over. You know, a little 
spending money? 

Henry: It would help, a bit. 

Hawkins: I consider it a great honor. 
(Fading) Indeed, a very great honor. 
Here you are, Mr. Adams, fifty 
pounds it is. (Fading) And don’t 
worry about repaying me. 

Henry: I was in, now, and must sink 
or swim. I walked on air. And it 
was natural, for I had become one of 
the notorieties of London. It turned 
my head, not just a little, but a great 
deal. The newspapers referred to me 











as the “vest-pocket millionaire.” 

Then came the climaxing stroke: 

“Punch” caricatured me! Where- 

ever I went, people cried: 

Man |: There he goes! 

Man 2: That’s him! 

Woman |: Morning, Guv’ner. 

Man 3: He’s a bit of all right, he is. 

Henry: Why, I just swam in glory all 
day long. About the tenth day of my 
fame I fulfilled my duty to my 
country by calling upon the Ameri- 
can ambassador. He received me 
with enthusiasm, and insisted that I 
attend a dinner party he was giving 
the following night. Two important 
things happened at that dinner. I 
met two people who were to play 
important roles in the little drama I 
was living. Among the guests was a 
lovely English girl, named Portia 
Langham, whom I fell in love with in 
two minutes, and she with me; I 
could see it without glasses. And 
just before dinner, the butler an- 
nounced: 

Biz: Guests ad libbing in background, 
very politely. 

Butter (Calling out): 
Hastings. 

Henry: I stared at Hastings and he at 
me, his mouth open in surprise. 

Hastin@s: I, er — pardon me, but are 
you? No, of course you can’t be. 

Henry (Chuckling): But I am, Lloyd. 

Hastincs: Henry, I’m_ speechless. 
(Suddenly) Don’t tell me that you’re 
also the Vest Pocket Millionaire? 

Henry: Correct! 

HastinGs: I’ve seen your own name 
coupled with the nickname, but it 
never occurred to me you were the 

Henry Adams. Why, it isn’t six 


Mr. Lloyd 





months since you were clerking in 

Frisco, and sitting up nights helping 

me verify the Gould and Curry 

Extension papers. The idea of your 

being in London, and a vast mil- 
lionaire, and a colossal celebrity! 
It’s out of the Arabian Nights! 

Henry: I can’t realize it myself. 

HastinGs: It was just three months 
ago that we were eating together, 
and I tried to persuade you to come 
to London with me. You turned me 
down and now here you are. How 
did you happen to come, and what 
gave you this incredible start? 

Henry: I’ll tell you all about it, but 
not now. 

Hastines: When? 

Henry: The end of this month. 

HastinGs: Make it a week. 

Henry: I can’t. How’s your business 
venture coming along? 

Hastines (Sighing): You were a true 
prophet, Henry. I wish I hadn’t 
come. 

Henry: Stop with me, when we leave 
here, and tell me all about it. I want 
to hear the whole story. 

Hastin@s: You’ll hear it, every last 
dismal word. (Fading a bit) I’m so 
grateful to find a willing and sympa- 
thetic ear. 

Biz: Background ad libbing out. A 
pause, then: 

Prano: Playing semi-classical tune in 
background. 

Henry: After dinner there was coffee 

and an informal piano recital and 

dear Miss Langham — lovely Portia 

Langham, the English girl. I eased 

her away from the music and the 

guests to the library, where we 
talked. 
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Piano: Out. 

Port1A: I’m really quite excited, Mr. 
Adams, meeting you like this. A 
millionaire! 

Henry: But I’m not one. 

Portia :B-but of course you are. 

Henry: You’re wrong. 

Portia: I don’t understand. 

Henry: You will! You will, that is, if 
you allow me to see you tomorrow. 

Portia (As though smiling): Well, Mr. 
Adams — 

Henry: Henry. 

Portia: Henry, then. I will give the 
invitation serious thought. 

Henry: Tomorrow is going to be a 
sunny day, just right for a picnic in 
the country. Yes? 

Portia: Yes. 

Henry: I’ll tell you the whole story 
then. 

Portia: Do you think you should. 

Henry: Certainly! After all, we’re 
going to be married. 

Portia (Amazed): We — we're — 
going to — marry! 

Henry: Absolutely! I’ll call for you at 
noon. Where? 

Portia: Meet me here. 

Henry: You’re a guest here? 

Portia: N — no, but it will be more 
convenient. 

Henry: Do you like me? 

Portia: Yes, Henry. (Fading) You’re 
a very unusual young man, even if 
you are a millionaire, and even if you 
claim you aren’t. 

Henry: All the way home I was in the 
clouds, Hastings talking, and I not 
hearing a word. When we reached 
my suite, he said to me: 

Hastines: This luxury makes me 
realize how poor, how defeated I am. 
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Even the drippings of your daily in- 
come would seem like a tremendous 
fortune to me. 

Henry: Unreel your story, Lloyd. 

Hastinos: I told you the whole story 
on the way over here. 

Henry: You did? 

Hastines: Yes. 

Henry: I’ll be hanged if I heard a word 
of it. 

Hastines: Are you well? 

Henry: Yes. I’m in love. 

HastinGs: That English girl you were 
speaking to? 

Henry: Yes. I’m going to marry her. 

Hastines: Small wonder you didn’t 
hear a word I said. 

Henry: Now I’m all attention. 

Hastines: I came here with what I 
thought was a grand opportunity. I 
have an option to sell the Gould and 
Curry Mine and keep all I can get 
over a million dollars. 

Henry: Sounds like a good proposition. 

HastinGs: Yes, it’s a fine claim. 

Henry: Well? 

Hastin@es: The parties here whom I 
tried to interest have backed down. 
And so here I am trying to peddle a 
gold mine, but with nary a buyer in 
sight. In addition, I am almost 
penniless. 

Henry: Surely you’ll find a buyer. 

Hastin@Gs: My option on the mine ex- 
pires in a matter of days; in fact, at 
the end of this month. 

Henry: You are in a fix. 

HastinGs: Henry, you can save me. 
Will you do it? 

Henry: 1? How? 

Hastin6Gs: Give me a million dollars 
and my passage home for my option. 

Henry: I can’t. 











HastinGs: But you’re wealthy. 

Henry: I — I — not really. 

HastinGs: You have a million pounds 
— five millions of dollars. Buy the 
mine and you'll double, maybe 
triple your investment. 

Henry: I’d like to help, but I can’t. 

HastinGs: You know the value of this 
mine, as well as I do. 

Henry (Tired): Oh, Lloyd, I wish I 
could explain, but I can’t. What you 
ask is impossible. 

Hastin@s: That’s quite all right. I’m 
sorry to have bothered you, Henry. 
(Fading) You must have a good 
reason in turning me down, I’m sure. 

Henry: It hurt me to have to refuse 
Lloyd, but it made me comprehend 
my delicate and precarious position. 
Here I was, deep in debt, not a cent 
in the world, in love with a lovely 
girl, and nothing in front ef me but a 
promise of a positicen, if, 7f I won the 
bet for the nameless brother. Noth- 
ing could save me. The next day, 
Portia and I went on our picnic in 
the country. I told her the whole 
story, down to the last detail. Her 
reaction wasn’t exactly what I 
thought it would be. 

Sounp: Bird singing in background. 
Weave in and out of this scene. 

Portia (Laughs): Oh, Henry, that’s 
priceless. 

Henry (A bit stiffly): I fail to see the 
humor. 

Portia: But I do, more than you can 
imagine. 

Henry: Here I am mixed up in a bet 
between two eccentric old men, and 
for all they care I might well be in 
jail. 

Portia (Still laughing) : Wonderful, the 








funniest thing I’ve ever heard. 

Henry: Pardon me if I don’t laugh. 

Portia (Stops laughing): Sorry, but it 
is both funny and pathetic. But you 
say that one of the men is going to 
offer you a position? 

Henry: If I win the bet 

Portia: Which one is he? 

Henry: I don’t know. But I have one 
solution. If I win, I get the position. 
Now, I’ve kept a very careful track 
of every cent I either owe or have 
borrowed, and I’m going to pay it 
back from my salary. If the position 
pays me six hundred pounds a year, 
ri— Pu— 

Portia: You’ll what? 

Henry: I'll — (He whistles.) To date I 
owe exactly six hundred pounds, my 
whole year’s salary. 

Portia: And the month isn’t ended. 

Henry: If I’m careful, my second 
year’s salary may carry me through. 
Oh, dear, that is going to make it 
difficult for us to get married im- 
mediately, isn’t it? 

Portia (Dreamily): Yes, it is. (Sud- 
denly) Henry, what are you talking 
about? Marriage! You don’t know 
me. 

Henry: I know your name, your na- 
tionality, your age, and, most im- 
portant, I know that I love you. I 
also know that you love me. 

Portia: Please be sensible. 

Henry: I can’t. I’m in love. 

Portt: All this sounds like a play. 

Henry: It is — a wonderful one. I’ll 
admit my owing my first two years’ 
pay is going to pose a problem inso- 
far as our getting married is con- 
cerned. (Suddenly) I have it! The 

day I confront those two old gentle- 
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men, I’ll take you with me. 

Portia: Oh, no. It wouldn’t be 
proper. 

Henry: But so much depends upon 
that meeting. With you there, I 
can get the old boys to raise my 
salary — say, to a thousand pounds 
a year. Perhaps fifteen hundred. 
Say you'll go with me. 

Portia: I'll go. 

Henry: In that case, I’ll demand two 
thousand a year, so we can get mar- 
ried immediately. 

Portia: Henry. 

Henry: Yes? 

Portia: Keep your expenses down for 
the balance of the month. Don’t 
dip into your third year’s salary. 

Henry: And that is how matters stood 
at that point. Thoughts raced 
through my mind. What if I lost 
the bet for my nameless benefactor? 
What if he failed to give me a posi- 
tion? Then the answer came to me, 
like a flash of lightning. I roused 
Lloyd Hasting from bed He was a 
bit bewildered. 

Hastines: I don’t understand you. 
What are you getting at? 

Henry: Lloyd, I’m going to save you. 
Save you — understand! 

Hastin@s: No. 

Henry: I’ll save you, but not in the 
way you ask, for that wouldn’t be 
fair, after your hard work and the 
risks you’ve run. Now, I don’t need 
to buy amine. I can keep my capital 
moving without that; it’s what I’m 
doing all the time. I know all about 
your mine; I know its immense value 
and can swear to it if anybody wishes 
it. You shall sell it inside of the 
fortnight for three million cash. 

























Hastin@s: Three million! 

Henry: Right! 

HastinGs: But how? 

Henry: By using my name freely — 
and right now my name is on the tip 
of everybody’s tongue. We'll divide 
the profits, share and share alike. 

HastinGs (Overjoyed): | may use your 
name! Your name — think of it! 
Man, they’ll flock in droves, these 
rich English. They’ll fight for that 
stock. I’m a made man, a made 
man forever. (Fading) I’ll never for- 
get you as long as I live . . . never, 
never... 

Henry: In less than twenty-four hours 
London was abuzz! I hadn’t any- 
thing to do, day after day, but sit 
home, and wait for calls. 

Sir ALFRED: Then I may assume, Mr 
Adams, that you consider this min- 
ing property a sound investment? 

Henry: A very sound investment, Sir 
Alfred. 

Str Atrrep: And what of this Amer- 
ican chap, Hastings? 

Henry: I know him very well, and he 
is as sound as the mine. 

Sir Atrrep: Then I think I shall in- 
vest in this property. Your recom- 
mendation does it. 

Sounp: Telephone bell. 

Henry: Excuse me, Sir Alfred. 

Sounp: Receiver lifted from hook. 

Henry (Into phone): Yes, this is 
Henry Adams. Who? Sir John 
Hardcastle. Yes, Sir John. The 
Gould and Curry Extension? Yes, 
I know a great deal about it. I cer- 

tainly would recommend it as a 
shrewd investment. The mine is 
worth far more than the asking 
price. Yes, Mr. Hastings is very 





well known in the States. Honest as 
the day is long, as they say. Yes, I 
suggest you contact Mr. Hastings. 
Thank you. Not at all. Good day, 
Sir John. 

Sounpb: Receiver replaced onto hook. 

Sir Atrrep: That clinches it. If Sir 
John is in, so am I. Do you suppose 
that your Mr. Hastings would mind 
if I brought in a few discreet friends 
on this venture? 

Henry: Er, no, in fact I’m sure he 
wouldn’t. Mr. Hastings is a very 
democratic chap. 

Str AutFrepD: Directly I shall go and 
call upon Mr. Hastings. By the way, 
exactly where is this mine? 

Henry: California. 

Sir ALFrep: Is that near Washington, 
D. C.? 

Henry: Not exactly. 

Sir AutFrrep: A pity, for I had thought 
of asking the British Ambassador to 
look at it. (Fading) Well, I’m off. 
Thank you for your advice. Good 
day, Mr. Adams. 

Henry: And that’s the way it went — 
a steady stream of wealthy Lon- 
doners asking my advice, which, of 
course, I gave freely. Meanwhile I 
said not a word to Portia about the 
possible sale of the mine. I wanted 
to save it as a surprise; and then 
there always was the possibility the 
sale might fall through. The day 
the month was up, she and I, 
dressed in our best, went to the 
house on Portland Place. As we 
waited for the two old gentlemen to 
enter, we talked excitedly. 

Portia: You’re certain you have the 
bank note with you? 

Henry: Right here. Portia, dearest, 
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the way you look it’s a crime to ask 
for a salary a single penny under 
three thousand a year. 

Portia: You'll ruin us. 

Henry: Just trust in me. 
out all right. 

Portia (Worried): Please remember if 
we ask for too much we may get no 
salary at all; and then what will be- 
come of us, with no way in the world 
to earn our living? (Fading) Please 
handle this delicately, Henry. 

Henry: When the two old gentlemen 
entered, of course they were sur- 
prised to see Portia with me. I asked 
them to introduce themselves, which 
they did. 

Gorpon: I am Gordon Featherstone. 

Asg.: And I am Abel Featherstone. 

Henry: Gentlemen, I am ready to re- 
port, but first may I ask which of 
you bet on me? 

Gorpon: It was I. Have you the mil- 
lion pound note? 

Henry: Here it is, sir. 

Gorpon: Ah! I’ve won. Now what do 
you say, Abel? 

ABEL: I say he did survive, and I’ve 
lost twenty thousand pounds. I 
never would have believed it. 

Henry: Perhaps you might enlighten 
me as to the terms of the bet. 

Gorpon: Gladly! The Bank of Eng- 
land once issued two notes of a mil- 
lion pounds each. Only one of these 
had been used and cancelled; the 
other lay in the vaults. Well, Abel 
and I got to wondering what would 
happen to a perfectly honest and in- 
telligent stranger turned adrift in 
London without a friend and with 
no money in the world but the mil- 
lion pound bank note. Abel said he 


It’ll come 





would starve to death, and I claimed 
he wouldn’t. My brother said he 
would be arrested if he offered the 
note at a bank. Well, we went on 
arguing until I bet him twenty 
thousand pounds that the man would 
live thirty days, anyway, on that 
million, and keep out of jail, too. 

ABEL: And I took him up. 

Henry: How did you know I was the 
right choice? 

ABEL: After talking with you, we de- 
cided you had all the qualifications. 

Gorpon: And that pear incident, if 
you had picked it up very boldly, it 
would have proved to us you were 
nothing but a tramp. 

Henry: You don’t know how tempted 
I was to do just that. 

Gorpon: And so you shall receive 
your reward — a choice of any posi- 
tion you can fill. 

Henry: First I ask that you look at 
this scrap of paper, all of you. You, 
too, Portia. 

Gorpon: A certifieate of deposit in the 
London and County Bank — 

ABEL: In the sum of — 

Gorpon: Two hundred thousand 
pounds. 

Portia: Henry, is it yours? 

Henry: It is. It represents my share 
of the sale of a mining property in 
California, sold by my friend Lloyd 
Hastings; a sort of commission, as it 
were. It all came about by thirty 
day’s judicious use of that little loan 
you gentlemen let me have. And the 
only use I made of it was to buy 
trifles and offer the bill in change. 

ABEL: Come, this is astonishing. 

Gorpon: It’s incredible. 

Henry (Laughing): I can prove it. 
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Portia: Henry, is that really your 
money? Have you been fibbing to 
me? 

Henry: I have, indeed. But you'll for- 
give me, I know. 

Portia (Half-smiling): Don’t you be 
so sure. 

Henry: Oh, you'll get over it. Come, 
let’s be going. 

Gorpon: Wait! I promised to give 
you a situation, you know. 

Henry: Thank you, but I really don’t 
want one. 

Portia: Henry, I’m ashamed of you. 
You don’t even thank the good 
gentleman. May I do it for you? 

Henry: If you can improve upon it. 

Portia: I shall. Uncle Abel, first, 
thank you for making this possible. 
And, dear Father — 

Henry: Hold on. You’re her uncle? 

ABEL: I am. 

Henry: And you — 

Gorpon: Yes, I’m her step-father. 

Portia: And the dearest one that ever 
was. You understand now, don’t you, 
Henry, why I was able to laugh when 
you told me the story of the bet 
with the two nameless gentlemen. Of 
course I couldn’t miss knowing that 
it was this house and that the two 
men were Father and Uncle Abel. 

Henry: Sir, you have got a situation 
open that I want. 

Gorpon: Name it. 

Henry: Son-in-law. 

Gorpon: Well, well, well! But if you 
haven’t ever served in that capacity, 
you of course can’t furnish satis- 
factory recommendations to satisfy 
the conditions of the contract. 

Henry: Only just try me for thirty or 
forty years. 





Gorpon: What do you think, Abel? 

ABEL: Well, he does look to be a satis- 
factory sort. 

Gorpon: And you, Portia? 

Portia: I agree — heartily. 

Gorpon: Very well. Take her along. 
If you hurry, you can reach the 
license bureau before it closes. 
(Fading) Hop to it now. 

Henry: Happy, we two? Indeed, yes! 
And when London got the whole 
history of my adventure for a month, 
how it did talk. My Portia’s father 
took the million pound bank note to 


the Bank of England, cashed it, had 
it cancelled, and he gave it to us at 
our wedding. Framed, it now hangs 
in our home. It gave me my Portia. 
but for it I could not have remained 
in London, would not have appeared 
at the American Ambassador’s, never 
should have met her. And so I al- 
ways say: Yes, it’s a million- 
pounder; but it made but one pur- 
chase in its life, and then got the 
article for only about a tenth part 


of its value. 
THE END 
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Recently Published! 


CAREER PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


By SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE contains 30 modern, royalty-free vo- 
cational guidance plays dramatizing a variety of careers for young people. 
were written to help young people understand the requirements and possibilities of 
certain vocations, and to point out to them the necessity of weighing their own assets 
and liabilities before choosing their careers. Each play dramatizes an occupational 
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problem and points up pertinent information. The situations are realistic and the in- 
formation reliable and timely, but the occupational material is never permitted to 
obscure the action of the play. These dramas are fascinating to read and to act. 
They have true-to-life characters, the sets are simple but effective, and the plots are 
dramatic and vital. 


The plays in this collection appeared originally in the monthly issues of PLAYS, 
the Drama Magazine for Young People. 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE will be a boon to teachers, librarians, 
and counselors who have long been searching for up-to-date, accurate and interesting 
vocational guidance material. Young people themselves will really enjoy reading, 
acting in, or seeing these plays. 


$3.50 At your bookseller or direct postpaid from 
PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Part Six 


Production Notes 





SURPRISE GUESTS 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern clothes of the type worn 
on Sundays and holidays. Mother wears 
apron over her dress at first. 

Properties: Place cards, pen, newspaper, small 
table, bottle of milk, cigars. 

Setting: The living room of the Webster 
family. Downstage right a doorway leads 
to the hall and outside, and midway up- 
stage in the left wall wide double doors lead 
to the dining room and the rest of the house. 
At center upstage is a sofa and upstage 
from door at right is a small table with a 
stra ght chair near it. There are comfort- 
able; chairs downstage right and left, and 
any other pieces which may be needed to 
furnish the stage suitably. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Just WHat THE Doctor ORDERED 

Characters: 14 male; 3 male. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern clothes for everyone but 
Ruthie in Scene 1. She wears a bathrobe, 
worn slippers, and glasses. Mac wears an 
overcoat and hat over his suit at first. In 
Scene 2 Ruth is dressed in a nice formal 
dress and an evening wrap which she puts 
on after entering. She carries an evening 
bag and wears gold slippers. 

Properties: Hot water bottle, glass or orange 
juice, plate of toast, glass of milk, crackers, 
phone book, family picture, pair of over- 
shoes. 

Setting: The living room of the Worden home. 
It is furnished simply and comfortably. 
There is a doorway right which leads to 
front hall, and doorway right which leads to 
kitchen and rest of house. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


GHOSTS IN THE LIBRARY 

Characters: 7 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Louise, Don, Mary, Freddie, 
Grandma and Grandpa wear everyday 
modern clothes. Sherlock Holmes wears a 
tweed suit and a cap and is smoking a 
calibash pipe. Becky Sharp is dressed in an 
attractive 19th-century costume. D’Artag- 
nan wears a cloak, plumed hat, elaborate 
boots. From his waist hangs a jeweled 
scabbard and he holds a rapier in his right 
hand. David Cooperfield wears tightly 
fitting trousers, a frock coat, and tall hat. 
Jo March wears a plain colored long dress, 
gathered at the waist. The Baseball Player 
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wears a baseball suit, mask, chest protector 
shin guards. The Career Girl wears a mod- 
ern business suit. 

Properties: Pad of paper, pencils, school 
books, sheet of paper, comic book, books, 
matches, candle snuffer. 

Setting: The library of Grandpa and Grand- 
ma’s house. There is a backdrop showing 
long rows of shelves filled with books. The 
walls right and left also have shelves of 
books. Near the left back wall there must 
be at least one real bookcase from which 
books may be taken. There is an entrance 
downstage right leading to other parts of 
the house and another entrance at left 
upstage which leads to an alcove off the 
library. This entrance has a pair of straight 
draperies hanging across it. There is a large 
table at center with chairs around it. A 
small portable radio is on the table. Two 
or three comfortable chairs are placed left 
and right. The one at the left has a small 
table near it. Hanging on the back wall 
above the bookcases are two brackets with 
candlesticks in which there are large, burnt- 
down old candles. 

Lighting: No special effects except candle 
light for portion of play when book char- 
acters are onstage. 


Mary E.izaBetu’s WoNDERFUL IpEA 

Characters: 6 female; the children may be 
either male or female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are dressed in cos- 
tumes of the period. For suggestions about 
costumes and setting consult Mary Mapes 
Dodge by Miriam Mason, published by 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1949. 

Properties: A copy of St. Nicholas Magazine, 
pen, r, bonnet, bucket, shovel, tray, 
toast, gingerbread, cups, saucers. 

Setting: The living room of the Mapes home. 
Upstage center is a large fireplace with a 
simulated fire burning in it. Four ruffled 
ottomans are placed before the fireplace. 
Downstage left is a large desk, and near 
the desk are two large windows. Bookcases 
and chairs are placed around the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


THANKS TO BILLY 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Papers, book, white tablecloth, 
silver coffee pot, polishing cloth, bowl, 
parsley, kitchen scissors, newspaper, chairs, 
telegram. 











PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
— published in PLAYS for use 

y members of the cast. 


@-> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


> We can supply you with copies of 
plays from both current and past 
issues. 


Each playbook costs only 15 cents. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 

To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 

that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 

When ordering, please give name under which 

aubscription is listed. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 




















™ you are not now a regular 

| annual subscriber to Plays 

The Drama Magazine for 

Young People, why not subscribe 

and receive the economical and 

time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by current subscribers royalty-free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 
PLAYS - 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for...... 
years to PLAYS, published monthly 
October through May. 


Be ar ee C Send bill 
(One year $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 
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Setting: The Saunders’ living room. It is 
homey and comfortable. Upstage center is 
a fireplace with a mantel above it and a mir- 
ror above the mantel. In front of the fire- 
place, a card table is set up. Against the 
right wall stands a large old-fashioned desk 
with books, papers and a telephone. Up- 
stage from the desk is an easy chair with a 
small table near it. An armchair is placed 
on either side of the fireplace, and other 
chairs, tables and lamps may be placed 
around the room. Door at right leads to a 
small reception hall, door at left leads to 
stairway and rest of house. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


TREASURE Hunt 
Characters: 13 male; 11 female; more if de- 
sired 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Miss Brooks and the children are 
dressed in modern clothing. The characters 
from books are dressed in appropriate cos- 
tumes. For suggestions, consult the books 
mentioned in the play. 

Properties: Thimble, stuffed cat, slippers, 
compass, rolls, bow and arrow, “tail,” 
flowers, box of candies. 

Setting: Scene 1: A sidewalk in front of the 
school, or a corridor. This scene may be 
played in front of the curtain. Scene 2: A 
classroom. Miss Brooks’ desk is downstage 
right. Chairs or desks for the children are 
placed in rows facing Miss Brooks. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Guost-Layers INCORPORATED 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: An empty room with no furnishings 
but a few old boxes and a battered chair. 
Windows upstage center. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


THANKSGIVING FEAST 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters wear typical 
Puritan costumes. Mrs. Cooper has an 
apron. 

Properties: Kettles, autumn leaves, cones, 
sprigs of evergreen. ‘ , 

Setting: The outskirts of the little town of 
Plymouth. Bushes, shrubs and vines may 
be placed around the stage, and a backdrop 
of trees may be used. Downstage center is 
a large stone or stump. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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FirBsER TURNS THE TABLES 
Characters: 3 male; 1 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The rabbits wear everyday clothes, 
but have long white ears attached to their 
heads and small white cotton tails. 

Properties: Blackboard, chalk, eraser, carrot, 
striped hat, drum, Santa hat and beard, 
bells, basket of carrots, blonde wig, pina- 
fore apron, sign, large Easter basket, candy. 

Setting: Flibber’s front yard. Upstage center 
is a “house” with a sign: Flibber — His 
House. (The house may be made of four 
card tables, three tied side by side and 
parallel with the front, and the fourth, un- 
der which the props are placed, adjoining 
and behind the middle table. Over the 
tables a dull material may be thrown. 
There is an opening under the middle table 
for Flibber to enter the house.) A picket 
fence and bushes may be placed in front 
of the house. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Mister Ow. 

Characters: 4 male; 2 female; pupils are both 
male and female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Miss Brown and the pupils wear 
everyday clothing. The animals are d 
in appropriate costumes: Mister Owl in 
black, Billy Bear in brown, Ronnie Rabbit 





in white, Caroline Crow in black, and 

Walter Wolf in gray. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: A clearing in the forest. A stump is at 
left center. Bushes, vines and shrubs may 
be placed around the stage, and the back- 
drop may be painted trees. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Jack STRAW 

Characters: 2 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mr. Barn is dressed in red. Jack 
Straw has a yellow costume with bits of hay 
or straw pinned on it. Mrs. Swallow wears 
a gray dress. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: A barnyard. A mound of dried grass 
may be placed upstage center, a wheel 
barrow at right, farm implements at left. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Bic BANKER 

Characters: 5 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Papers. 

Setting: The loan office of the Second National 
Bank. Downstage left and right are desks, 
and beside the desks are chairs. Other 
chairs may be placed along the walls. Up- 
stage center are some files and a water cooler. 

Lighting: No special effects. 








tional field. 


Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,’’‘‘The 
Letter Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 
grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


ONLY $4.00 per year 
(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 


25c additional postage in C 





538 South Clark Street 


50c additional postage for other foreign countries 
SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $2.00 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Room P-1028 


Chicago 45, Illinois 
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Part Seven 





Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


FortTy-SEVEN Keys. By Erick Berry. The 

Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

For the many high-schoolers who are inter- 
ested in writing or publishing as a possible 
career, Honey’s job as part-time secretary to 
the country’s most famous novelist will make 
exciting reading. Complications are provided 
by Honey’s rival who tries to make things 
difficult for her. Woven through this enter- 
taining story there is a great deal of interest- 
ing information about writing as a career. 
(For intermediates and up.) 


Tue PiayMaKEeR oF Avon. By Charles 
Norman. David McKay Company. $3.00. 
Well-known as a poet and teacher of 

Shakespeare, Charles Norman has _pro- 

duced a very readable life of Shakespeare 

for young people that gives a picture of 

Shakespeare’s development and work and the 

times in which he lived. (For junior and 

senior high.) 


Edited with an Intro- 
Prentice-Hall. 


A Book or Dramas. 
duction by Bruce Carpenter. 
$5.00. 

This book contains representative plays 
from Aeschylus through Eugene O’Neill. It 
is planned according to dramatic types and is 
divided into sections by these types: Tragedy 
in the Classic Tradition; High Comedy and 
Farce; Romanticism and Symbolism; Na- 
turalism and Realism. This book should be 
useful as a text for college level courses in the 
drama. 


Tue JAYHAWKER. By V. M. Moffitt. L. C. 

Page. $2.50. 

An adventure story with a historical back- 
ground that is full of action, this book deals 
with the days when confederate wagon trains 
went from Texas to Mexico and tells of their 
adventures, hardships, and encounters with 
Indians, and raiding bands of jayhawkers. 


(For junior high.) 


Tue Art or Actinc. By John Dolman, Jr’ 

Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 

For those seriously interested in the 
theatre as a career, this philosophical yet 
practical approach to the subject of acting will 
be very enjoyable. Mr. Dolman discusses 
acting as an art and treats his subject with 
humor and charm. The anecdotes from the 
professional stage add to the readability of 
this book. 


Tue Story or Mepicine. By Joseph Garland. 

Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 

Dr. Joseph Garland, pediatrician and 
editor of The New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, presents here the exciting and dramatic 
story of the work of the men and women who 
have devoted themselves to the health and 
healing of mankind. While the approach is 
historical, it is readable and entertaining. 
Touches of humor and many human interest 
stories enliven this absorbing book about the 
achievements of the great names in medicine. 
(For junior and senior high.) 


ADVENTURE ON THE Potomac. By Dorothy 
Leavitt. Little, Brown and Company (An 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book). $2.75. 
Young people and adults alike find Wash- 

ington, our nation’s Capitol, a city full of 
exciting things to see and do — whether it is a 
visit to Congress or the Supreme Court when 
in session, a trip to the Lincoln Memorial or 
the Washington Monument, or a tour through 
the vast treasures of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. This book is the story of a family who 
moves to Washington when the father is 
elected to Congress. You will go with Joel, 
Susan, and Gary Cabitor to the many excit- 
ing places they visit there and experience 
their adventures with them. This is an excep- 
tionally good book for young readers, whose 
enjoyment of Washington will undoubtedly 
be heightened by reading it. (For inter- 
mediates and up.) 


Tue First Book or AvtomosiLes. By 
Campbell Tatham. Pictures by Jeanne 
Bendick. Franklin Watts. $1.50. 

There is little to equal the fascination of 
automobiles for youngsters, and here is a 
book which will be most appealing to them. 
It has pictures of all types of autos — family 
automobiles of various models; trailers; sta- 
tion wagons; jeeps; busses; speed cars; taxis. 
Then there is a section on what makes a car 
run and the parts of a car. (For primary 
grades.) 


Tue Srory Tuat Has No Enp. By Kate 


Ward. The Westminster Press. $0.65. 

This book contains a series of incidents to 
show young readers what it means to be a true 
friend. Each incident is related to various 
aspects of the nature of love, told in terms 
which the very young can understand. (For 
primary grades.) 
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D LA Y § fer Special Occasions in NOVEMBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions 
in this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues 
for celebration of the following events: 





National Education Week . 
HORACE MANN, AMERICAN EDUCATOR ‘hed Junior and Senior High)... .Nov., 1948 





MICHAEL FARADAY (For Junior and Senior High) ................0058- November, 1944 
WHAT MORE DO YOU WANT (For Junior and Senior High)............ November, 1946 
SOME ARE TEACHERS (For Junior an¢ Senior High).................. November, 1947 
Red Cross Week. . . 
ANGEL OF ett (For Junior and Senior High) seboedksoecdeseosseees November, 1945 
THE WORM TURNS (For Junior and Senior High)............ese+e: +++ January, 1944 
THE BOY WHO T HOUGHT HE KNEW hay CY ae eevques September, 1941 
Book Week... 
AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CORNER (For Junior > Senior High)... . November, 1941 
VOLUMES OF ADVENTURE (For Junior and Senior High)............... October, 1941 
THE FLYING HORSESHOE (For Junior and Senior Hig Dies éaae seen eee November, 1943 
BOOKS ARE BRIDGES (For Junior and Senior High)................6-- November, 1946 
THE GREAT GIFT (For Junior and Senior High). .................000: November, 1947 
es es Oe Cs. i oka vaseeerecccdcess cocoons October, 1941 
on THE BOOK A CHANCE (For Intermediates and up).............. November, 1948 
UBBUB ON THE BOOKSHELF (For Intermediates)................+. November, 1943 
Re LONGFELLOW OBSERVES BOOK WEEK (For Intermediates) .... November, 1943 
yy THE SHELF (For Intermediates)........ccccccsccccseccseseceseces November, 1944 
A BUNCH OF KEYS (For Intermediates)..............ccccecesecececes November, 1945 
Armistice Day 
wet N BUT TO GOD (For Junior and Senior High)... .......0seses0: November, 1946 
SON OF AMERICA (For Junior and Senior saan « See cecrocececeseces November, 1947 
BOB" 8S ARMISTICE PARADE (For Intermediates) .........0.+eeseee00: November, 1946 
Thanksgiving Day... 
AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CORNER (For Junior and Senior High,.... November, 1941 
SHIP FOREVER SAILING (For Junior and Senior High)................ November, 1942 
THANKSGIVING FOR FRIEDA (For Junior and Senior High).......... November, 1943 
TURKEY TURNS THE TABLES (For Junior and Senior High).......... November, 1945 
THANKSGIVING BEATS THE DUTCH (For Junior and Senior High)... November, 1946 
FATHER TALKS TURKEY (For Junior and Senior High)............... November, 1947 
FOOTBALL HERO (For Junior and Senior High). .................0e000 November, 1948 
NEW-FANGLED THANKSGIVING (For Intermediates)................ November, 1948 
THE THANKSGIVING SCARECROW (For Intermediates).............. November, 1948 
INDIANS FOR THANKSGIVING (For Intermediates).................. November, 1948 
YE GOOD OLD DAYS (For Intermediates)... .......000 ccc cececececeess November, 1947 
A DAY OF THANKS (For Intermediates)... ......0...0.cceeeseceeeees November, 1946 
THANKS TO SAMMY SCARECROW or de sd PR. ecaveaes November, 1946 
THANKSGIVING NIGHT (For emery Gene Sh ee Ra November, 1946 
THANKSGIVING WITH UNCLE SAM (For , SEE : November, 1941 
JONATHAN'S THANKSGIVING (For Primary Grades).......... .... November, 1941 
MR. THANKS HAS HIS DAY (For Intermediates).............. .... November, 1943 
LITTLE WHITE CLOUD (For Primary Grades)...............-es0ee08: November, 1942 
THE ANIMAL’S THANKSGIVING (For Primary Grades).............. November, 1948 
THANKSFUL’S PUMPKIN (For Primary Grades)... .........0-seeeee0: November, 1943 
THANKSGIVING NIGHT (For Primary Grades).............0-eseeeee November, 1944 
THANKFUL INDEED (Primary Grades). .......0-ccccecccesccecececes November, 1945 
I'LL SHARE MY FARE (Primary Grades). .........0-ccececececesese: November, 1947 
PATRICK PUMPKIN (Primary Grades). ......cccccscccsscccsscvececes November, 1947 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. 
Single copies of individual plays may be purchased for 15c each. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. When ordering, please give 
name under which subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, Ine., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Just Published! 


100 PLAYS for 
CHILDREN 


Edited by A. S. Burack 
. 


In convenient book form — a giant collec tion of royalty-free 
plays for primary and intermediate grades. 


One hundred easy-to-act plays on a wide variety of sub- 
jects: holidays (both traditional and modern), patriotism, 
legends, fairy tales, history, comedy, science, health, etc. 


Collected in this one volume are one hundred of the most popular 
plays ever published for primary and intermediate grades in PLAYS, 
the Drama Magazine for Young People. A well-balanced assort- 
ment, rich in useful material for holidays and special occasions and 
containing a large selection of good non-royalty plays for classroom 
and assembly presentation. Simple and inexpensive stagings are 
indicated for all the plays, and production notes give details on 
costuming and properties. 


Teachers, dramatic directors, and librarians will find 100 PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN the most valuable single source of new enter- 
taining dramas to fit every program and every need. A treasury of 
plays for young people! 

886 pages $4.75 


At your bookseller or postpaid from 


PLAYS, INC. 


Publishers 





8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 





































